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ULYSSES ON A COIN OF MANTINEA.’ 


BY MONS. JEAN N. SVORONOS. 


has been observed that the ancient coinage of Arcadia 

affords numerous examples of the use of devices having 

reference to local myths. We find, for instance, Artemis 

piercing the side of the nymph Callisto with an arrow, in 

her indignation at the sight of her follower with the infant 

Arcas in her arms; there are two other representations of 

Arcas, the hero who is said in the myths to have given his 

name to the country; one of these shows him alone, seated 

on the ground; on the other Hermes bears him on his arm, as if to return 
him to his nurse, Maia; Aleos ; Athene with Cepheus and Sterope ; Telephus, 





' THERE is perhaps no more interesting department of coin-study than that which attempts 
to decipher the significance of the devices on ancient coinage, and to give a satisfactory ex- 
planation to the enigmas which have puzzled numismatists for centuries. Among recent 
students of the meaning of the types on early Greek coins, no one within our knowledge has 
been more successful than Mons. Jean N. Svoronos ; his theories have received the approval of 
many of the most learned scholars of Europe, and the brilliancy of his explanations has only 
been surpassed by the thoroughness of his investigations, his careful research and his pro- 
found acquaintance with the treasures in his keeping. The readers of the /ourna/ have fol- 
lowed with interest his study of the coins of Gortyna, bearing the nymph Britomartis seated 
on the branches of a budding tree, and the more recent papers on the devices accompanied by 
Stars on ancient coins, concluded in our last issue. We have now the pleasure of presenting 
another paper from his pen, in which he seeks to show that the figure on certain coins of Man- 
tinea represents Ulysses. Various conflicting opinions as to the hero intended by the device 
have been held, but nothing has hitherto been advanced which seems quite so satisfactory as 
this. The story of the Odyssey is so full of interest that we are confident this paper concern- 
ing a piece which Svoronos believes bears the device of its principal character, at an event- 
ful point in his history, will be attentively read by all lovers of ancient coins. — Eps. 
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abandoned and suckled by a bitch; Demeter Erinys; the horse Arion; Pan 
and the nymph Syrinx; Hercules and the Stymphalian birds.' 

In the present paper we shall attempt to show that to the same category 
of Arcadian myths should be ascribed the types of certain curious coins of 
Mantinea, of which the explanation has hitherto been vainly sought by 
numismatists and archaeologists. The most exact and detailed description of 
one of these pieces and its varieties, which we are about to discuss, is given 
by M. Imhoof-Blumer, and is as follows: — 

Obverse, MANTI behind a bearded man who wears a petasos or pointed cap (fi/eus), and 
stands facing the left, his knees slightly bent; he wears rostriform shoes (7. ¢., with their toes 
pointed like the prow of a ship), and a tunic caught up by a girdle, as if to form a bag in 
which to place fish; he holds in his right hand a spear (Aarfon) resting on his shoulder, and 


in the left a second spear, erect. ererse, The base of a pillar, or perhaps a square altar, 
adorned with three grooved pilasters, and surmounted by the draped and accolated busts of 
the Dioscuri to left, wearing their peculiar hats and bearing a spear poised upon their shoul- 
ders; in front of the busts is a small flame, or it may be the left hand of one of the Dioscuri. 
In the field at the right, M~ The field is slightly concave. Silver. 19mm. 


After his description M. Imhoof-Blumer adds “ the figure on the obverse 
is no doubt a fisherman.” There are three other pieces of Mantinea with 
this figure of a ‘ fisherman” so-called, with various reverses, two of them 
having an altar, and the third, the head of Pallas, which he describes. 

Previous to Imhoof-Blumer, Eckhel had described the “ fisher” with 
more reserve, as “a man wearing the pileus, walking, with girdled garment, 
and holding a spear or staff in his left hand.” Cadalvéne is over-confident, 
and does not hesitate to assert that the pileus and the two lances, which he 
claims to be characteristics of Dionysos, do not allow the least uncertainty as 
to the interpretation of the type, which he says is a copy of the statue of 
Dionysos Meliastes (!) whose mysteries, according to Pausanias, the Man- 
tineans celebrated near a fountain which bore his name, about seven stadia 
from the city.’ Mionnet, in his “ Description,” follows Eckhel,’ but in his 
Supplement* he accepts the description of Cadalvéne. Leake recalls the 
fact that in the public square of Mantinea stood a monument to Podares, 
who distinguished himself in the battle of Mantinea; accordingly, after 


1 Imhoof-Blumer, Monnaies grecgues, p. 201. Ar- of Aleus; the horse Arion was said to have been the off- 





cadia, the Switzerland of Greece, abounded in mythic 
stories, the scenes of which were laid among her moun- 
tain glens. Callisto was a favorite nymph of Diana, 
or Artemis, unti] she bore a son to Zeus, who had been 
attracted by her beauty; he transformed her into a 
bear, to avoid the jealous vengeance of Hera, but the 
latter caused Artemis to slay her in the chase, where- 
upon Zeus changed her into the constellation Arctos 
(the Bear), while her son, Arcas, became the first king 
of the region to which he gave his name; Aleus was 
the father of Cepheus, and one of the Argonauts; 
Cepheus, the son, was king of Tegea, in Arcadia, and 
with most of his sons perished in an expedition against 
Hercules; Sterope, one of the Pleiads, was the wife of 
the king of Elis, which had Arcadia on its eastern boun- 
dary; Telephus was the son of Hercules and grandson 


spring of Poseidon and Demeter; Syrinx was an Arca- 
dian nymph, pursued by Panand changed into a reed, of 
which the god made his “ Pan-pipes;” the Stymphalian 
birds, destroyed by Hercules as his sixth labor, dwelt 
on a lake near Arcadia. Many of these myths have an 
astronomic meaning, but to explain them more fully 
seems hardly necessary, and we simply give the out- 
lines of the various stories for the convenience of the 
reader, who may not at once recall them all. — Eps. 

e Cadalvéne, Receuil des médailles grecques inédites, p. 
206. 

3 Mionnet, Description de médailles antiques grecques 
et romaines, vol. ii, p. 248, 32. See also Pellerin, Re- 
ceutl, vol. ii, pl. xxi, 9. 

4 Vol. iv, p. 279, 44. 
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having described the type in question as a man armed with two javelins, 
wearing a conical pileus, and a cuirass or short “ jacket,” he adds that this 
armor is not of the style worn in the time of Epaminondas. He therefore 
believes that the type represents some local hero of the mythic period, or 
possibly the god Ares himself.' Finally, Weil, who wrote a little before 


Imhoof-Blumer, remarks that we have no satisfactory explanation of this 
type; but he seems, however, to be of the opinion that the hero and the 


altar have some allusion to the reconstruction of Mantinea.’ 

After Imhoof-Blumer, Mr. Barclay V. Head, in describing the object 
which the figure holds in his left hand as being a fish-spear, appears to 
accept the explanation of Winterthur. On the other hand, Mr. Percy 
Gardner, in place of the harpoons, or fish-spears, sees in his right as well as 
in his left hand a javelin, and is not satisfied with Imhoof-Blumer's explana- 
tion, though he accepts it until a better one is proposed.‘ 

That it has reference to some hero seems to be shown by the general 
appearance of the coin, and by a comparison with analogous types. It must 
be admitted that Imhoof-Blumer is right in so far as he sees in the figure a 
mariner, but we can not agree with him in regarding him merely as a simple 
fisherman; Mantinea was situated too far from the sea, and moreover the man 
carries, according to Imhoof, two or three harpoons. Nowhere in Greece, 
however, where fishermen have preserved with surprising fidelity the customs 
and traditions of their early ancestors, have | ever seen them fishing with more 
than one fish-spear (xcaydxov) at once, although I have watched them care- 
fully, again and again. The marine character of the figure is clearly shown 
by the pileus and the “rostriform” shoes; this, Imhoof has clearly pointed 
out. But our certainty as to this point becomes absolute, if we compare the 
type on these pieces with the figure of Charon, as shown on some of the Attic 
vases, where he is represented in the costume of a sailor of the Piraeus.’ He 
wears the pileus, and is vested in a short tunic, and his shoes have precisely 
the same singular form which is represented on these coins, and which have 
been noticed on no others, so far as we know.° He also has the identical 
position in which our hero is standing, leaning upon an oar, which he is 
forcing into the deep, as if to hold his bark close to the shore. 

If now the marine character of our hero be accepted as probable, and it 
be admitted further that he may be holding like Charon, an oar in his right 
hand, and not a javelin, a spear or a harpoon, let us carefully examine the 
coins which we have, and especially one in fine preservation recently exhumed 
at Matinea during the excavations made by the French explorers, and at 

1 Leake, Mumismata Hellenica, London, 1854; Euro- 


pean Greece, p. 69. 
2 See Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik, vol. ix (1882), p. 34- 


Commentary on Pausanias, p. 94, where Mr. Gardner 
persists in his doubt. 
§ See Bendorff, Griechische Vaseniilder, ». 27, and 


3 Head, Historia nummorum, Oxford, 1857, p. 376. 

4 Percy Gardner, Catalogue of Greck Coins in the 
British Museum, Peloponnesus, London, 1887, p. 184, 5, 
and 186,17. 


See also Gardner and Imhoof, Numismatic 


Rocher, Ausf. Lexicon der griech. und rim. Mythologie, 
p. ath Collignon, Mythologie figurée de la Grice, p. 3O4- 

6 These shoes are somewhat similar in form to those 
worn by the figures on some archaic Spartan sculptures. 
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present in the cabinet of antiquities at Athens, with special reference to the 
instrument which the figure holds in his left hand; the observer will, we are 
confident, recognize with us the fact that the hero is always shown as holding 
in his right hand a javelin, which rests upon his shoulder, while with his left 
he thrusts into the ground, with an effort, as is clearly shown by the bent posi- 
tion of his knees, a paddle, of which the large or broad part is sometimes 
upwards and sometimes downwards, and admit that we should be wrong in 
taking it to be either one or two javelins, sceptres, or harpoons. 

Who, then, will not at once turn his thought to Ulysses, recalling that 
passage of the Odyssey, known as the Mekuza (or visit to Hades), where the 
shade of Tiresias foretells to Ulysses how difficult and dangerous will be his 
return to Ithaca, because of the anger of Poseidon, whose son he had mal- 
treated when he was returning’ home from Troy to slay the suitors for 
the hand of Penelope; it was in this interview that the Theban soothsayer 
added the following counsel: ‘ You will return again to Ithaca, ... . after 
travelling through many lands carrying a shapely oar, until you reach a peo- 
ple ignorant of all that belongs to the sea; who eat no salt with their food ; 
who never have seen a ship with its painted sides, nor the shapely oars, the 
wings of a vessel. I will tell you how you will recognize this people by a 
sign easy to be observed, which shall not fail. When you meet another travel- 
ler, who shall say that you are carrying on your white shoulder a winnowing- 
fan (d@ypyArovyov); then instantly plant your shapely oar into the earth, and 
make a solemn sacrifice to Poseidon, the ruler of the sea, of a ram, a bull and 
a boar; then turning homeward offer to the immortal gods, who rule the sky, 
the sacred hecatombs, according to their rank.” ? 

With this passage in mind, I see in our hero on these coins of Mantinea 
Ulysses, characterized by the pileus, armed with a javelin to defend himself 
on his journey, at the moment when having found the man whom he sought, 
he plants his oar in the ground; he does it quickly, with his left hand, with 
which he had been carrying it on his shoulder. Hereafter, should opportu- 
nity offer, we may give the explanation of the singular form of the shoes he 
wears, and of the still more singular form of his garment. 

The story of Ulysses making his escape from the cave of Polyphemus, as told in the 
Odyssey (ix: 315-470), to which a passing allusion is made above —and in accomplishing 
which Ulysses blinded the Cyclops, and thus kindled the anger of his father Poseidon against 
himself and his companions — has always been a favorite one for artistic representation. It 
is found on ancient vases, bas-reliefs, plates, etc., and on at least one Roman coin or medal. 
Other scenes in his life have been placed on coins, as shown by the preceding essay (see also 
Eckhel, Doc. Num. Vet., viii: 235; Havercamp, De Alexandre M., Numismate et de num, con- 


torniat., figs. 36 and 54, pp. ror and 137); but the curious contorniate medal formerly in the 
cabinet of the Marquis de Pina, illustrated in an old number of the Revue Numismatigue 
1 The allusion here is to the escape of Ulysses and 2 See Odyssey, XI, lines 121 ef seg. In the last book 


his companions from the cave of the “Cyclops” Poly- also the hero repeats the story to Penelope after his 
phemus, whose eye he destroyed. — Eps. return to Ithaca. — Eps. 
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Francaise (vol. v., p. 189, for 1840) is not so widely known, and a brief reference to it may be 
of some interest in this connection. The piece is of bronze, of the time of Antoninus Pius, 
and bears on the obverse the head and name of that Emperor. ‘The reverse has a large ram, 
moving to the right, feeding from a crib as he goes; Ulysses (wearing the pileus) is beneath 
the ram, clinging to his fleece with hands and feet, thus avoiding his tormentor, who had slain 
and eaten some of his companions, and been blinded by Ulysses in revenge the evening 
previous to his escape. Prevented by the loss of his single eye from seeing the Greeks, he felt 
of the backs of his sheep as they passed out of the cave; and the craft of Ulysses and his 
comrades, who clung to the fleece on the bellies of the sheep, and thus avoided him, is here 
shown by the engraver of the medal. A very entertaining essay on the type, by Mons. A. 
Greppo, is given with the illustration referred to above. 

Ulysses, it will be remembered, told the Cyclops that his name was “ Nobody” (02ris), 
and when the giants summoned to his cave by his cries asked Polyphemus who was assaulting 
him, and heard his reply, ‘‘ Nobody,” they were deceived. The scene on the shore after Ulysses 
embarked, has formed the subject of some amusing pictures on vases, etc. — Eps. 


THE NEW DOLLAR FOR ENGLISH COLONIES IN THE EAST. 


Just about a year ago it was announced that England was intending to 
comply with the long-expressed desire of merchants and bankers, in Hong- 
Kong and the Straits Settlements, and issue a Dollar of silver for circulation 
there, and in her Eastern possessions generally. Small silver coins for circu- 
lation in Ceylon and the neighboring provinces were struck in 1892; these 
bore on the obverse the head of Victoria, as Empress of India, within the 
so-called Greek border, and on the reverse a tree separating the figures of 
value; similar coins were struck for the Straits Settlements as early as 1871, 
and we believe pieces as small as Five cents, with the head of the Queen and 
the numeral of value in the reverse field, for the latter Colony. 

The obverse of the new Dollar has a representation of Britannia stand- 
ing erect with her trident and shield, instead of seated on the edge of the 
latter, as she appears to be doing with much discomfort, on the bronze coin- 
age of Great Britain. The legend is onE DoLLarR with the date, 1895, below. 
The reverse has the denomination in Malay and Chinese characters, its fine- 
ness (.900), and its standard weight, 416 grains, which are identical with the 
Japanese Yen and the so-called Hong-Kong Dollar of the second issue. The 
pieces are by Imperial order to lose their legal tender character when they 
fall five grains below the standard. The dies were cut in England, by the 
Royal Mint, and the expense was borne by the Colonies interested ; the coins 
are to be struck at the Bombay Mint. If these coins win favor in the Chinese 
markets, outside the British possessions, their issue may open up a little rill 
for the comfort of the bi-metallists, even though they should not displace the 
Mexican pieces. The experience with the Trade Dollars does not however 
lead us to hope for a perceptible increase in the demand for silver. 
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HOMER AND ASTRONOMIC COIN-TYPES. 


In the Journal for July we promised our readers a supplementary paper on the knowl- 
edge of the stars and their influence, as found in Homer, in connection with the close of the 
valuable series of papers by Mons. Svoronos, concerning the signification of certain coin-types 
accompanied by stars and other celestial bodies, which seem to indicate that a belief in the 
power of the constellations over human destiny was held by those who struck them.’ While 
not closely connected with numismatics, it has a certain bearing on the discussion to which 
the brilliant essays of Svoronos have given so much interest, and we are confident will be 
read with pleasure, for the indirect light which it sheds on the origin of coinage. The study 
of astrology was practiced in the East long before Lydian coinage, and if we accept the con- 
clusions of Mons. Svoronos, and regard the bull and the lion on those pieces as astronomic, 
we may perhaps find in them a hint as to the source whence Croesus obtained the idea of coin- 
ing money. The closing portion of Mr. Cummings’s paper, it will be seen, alludes to a recent 
discussion on “Cow money.” Some remarks on this discussion will be found on our Editorial 
pages. 


To the Editors of the American Fournal of Numismatics: 


To your inquiry as to whether Homer’s Astronomy sheds any light on the devices 
of ancient Greek coins, I must reply that very little astronomical knowledge appears 
in the Iliad and Odyssey ; and the indications are that Homer told substantially all he 
knew. It is evident that the intercourse between the Greeks of the Homeric Age 
and their Eastern neighbors was very slight, for astronomy had fairly assumed the 
dignity of a science in Babylon a thousand years before the date usually assigned to 
Homer. Indeed, the division of the stars into constellations, the Zodiac, the knowl- 
edge of the five planets visible to the naked eye, the calculation of eclipses, all 
antedate history. We do not even know with certainty the nation wherein all this 
knowledge originated. Alexander the Great, upon the capture of Babylon, sent to 
Aristotle astronomical observations dating back to about 2250 B. C.; yet Homer 
never alludes to any of the countries of Mesopotamia, and, except the names of a few 
constellations which would be of occasional use in navigation, partook of none of the 
astronomical knowledge above named. Venus is the only planet alluded to by him; 
and, when it is an evening star, is described as Hesperus, the fairest of the stars of 
Heaven, and, when a morning star, is Phosphorus, the star that is followed by saffron- 
robed Dawn. He clearly does not recognize it as the same planet, or distinguish it as 
being a planet at all. 

Of the heavenly bodies, the sun only is described as a god ; and as to the others, 
Homer gives no indication of his conception of their nature or origin, and tells no 
myths respecting them. Such of his myths as are represented on early coins were 
in Greece attached to certain stars or constellations in some later age. The move- 
ments of the sun he does not recognize as unvarying, though by a single allusion to 
its turning places he shows some knowledge of the solstices. 

The few constellations known to Homer are enumerated once only in the Iliad 
and once in the Odyssey. We are told in the XVIII Iliad that Hephaistos made a 
shield for Achilles, and the following, among other things, were represented thereon : 


“There wrought he the earth, and the heavens, and the sea, and the unwearying sun, 
and the full moon, and the signs everyone wherewith the heavens are crowned, the Pleiades, 


1 See note 6, p. 4, of the present volume. 
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and the Hyades, and Orion’s might, and the (she) Bear that men also call the Wain, her that 
turneth in her place and watcheth Orion, and alone hath no part in the baths of the Ocean.” 


In Book V of the Odyssey, Odysseus in sailing from the Island of Calypso is 
represented as guiding his craft with the helm, — 


“Nor did sleep fall upon his eyelids as he viewed the Pleiades and late-setting Bootes 
and the Bear, which they likewise call the Wain, which turneth ever in her place and watcheth 
Orion, and alone hath no part in the baths of the Ocean. This constellation” (the Bear), 
“ Calypso, fair goddess, bade him keep ever on the left as he traversed the deep.” 


It may at first thought surprise us that the North Star is not mentioned by 
Homer ; but owing to the motion of the earth’s axis known as the precession of the 
equinoxes, our North Star would not have been such in Homer's day. The only one 
of the fixed stars he mentions is the one which we call Sirius, but which Homer 
called Orion’s dog. This was deemed a star of evil omen even in Homer's day, and 
is used by way of comparison in depicting the terror inspired by the personal appear- 
ance of certain warriors. In the XXII Iliad, as an introduction to the account of 
the death of Hector, Achilles is represented as follows : 


“Him the old man Priam first beheld as he sped across the plain, blazing as the star 
that cometh forth at harvest-tide ; and his rays shine forth plainly amid the host of stars in the 
darkness of night, —the star whom men call Orion’s dog. Brightest of all is he, yet for an 
evil sign is he set, and bringeth much fever upon hapless men. Even so on Achilles’ breast 
the armor gleamed as he ran.” 


Excepting the sun and the dog-star, no heavenly body is represented as affecting 
human destiny; but meteors are alluded to as stars hurled from their place by Zeus 
“as a warning to mariners or a wide host of men.” The context indicates that 
meteors were believed to foretell disaster, but not to cause it. Comets are not any- 
where mentioned, and probably the same is true of eclipses. In two passages Zeus 
is stated to have spread thick darkness over a portion of a battle-field where the 
Greeks and Trojans were contending, and some have surmised that Homer had in 
mind what we know as a solar eclipse; and astronomical calculations were made 
showing that there actually was a total eclipse of the sun on the Hellespont in 1184 
B.C, 

It is said that the stars shine with exceeding brilliancy in Greece and Asia Minor, 
and it might seem singular that Homer speaks of them so little: but Homer’s tastes 
were dramatic, and his interest centered chiefly on men and the gods. His descrip- 
tions of nature are exquisite, so far as they go, but he could not fairly be called a poet 
of nature. In fact, no word appears in either the Iliad or Odyssey which means 
nature in that sense. 

As to the medium of exchange in Homer's day, there is a misapprehension which 
is worth alluding to, particularly in view of some recent humorous discussion of the 
question, “‘Who demonetized the cow?” It is believed by some that cattle formed 
a sort of legal tender in those days, but there is no direct evidence in Homer that 
such was the fact. The Homeric Greeks were an agricultural people, and farming, 
gardening, and the raising of cattle were the work of a gentleman. Trade was de- 
spised, and the Phenicians, who were the traders of those days, are described by Homer 
as cheats and liars. Even the much-enduring Odysseus for once lost his temper when 
told that he looked like a merchant with a sharp eye for gain. It is not improbable 
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that in such a community payments were at times made in cattle; and the Phenician 
vessels engaged in trade may often have taken cattle in exchange for their wares, for 
transportation or for provisioning the ship; but Homer’s expression always is that a 
slave or given article was worth, or cost, the va/ue of a certain number of cattle. 
Thus beeves were made a measure of value, but the actual payment apparently was 
made in the precious metals or other articles. From this it has been inferred that 
some form of coin then existed, but the probabilities are altogether against such a 
supposition.’ Metals, including even iron, appear to have been valued in the form of 
At the funeral games of Patroclus one of the prizes offered by Achilles was 
a mass of iron. 

The fine arts scarcely existed in the Homeric Age ; and, in fact, recent excava- 
tions indicate that the arts were in a state of decline for several centuries preceding 
Homer's time. He describes minutely sceptres, drinking cups and pieces of armor as 
ancient heirlooms and the work of Hephaistos. I venture the suggestion that this 
divine origin was attributed to them because the art of Homer’s day was unequal to 
such workmanship. It therefore is morally certain that if coins had existed, Homer 
would have taken pride in giving a minute account of them. 

Most of the above is familiar to Homeric scholars, and I have stated it, not as 
being original, but as a convenient summary of what is known upon the points dis- 
cussed, 


bullion. 


PRENTISS CUMMINGS. 
BROOKLINE, Oct. 4, 1895. 


THE “MONEY OF FOLLY.” 


TuHeRE is a curious and little known series of pieces, generally cast in 
lead, the existence of which seems to have escaped the notice of most collec- 
tors; while the custom which gave it birth is of great antiquity, very few of 
the old pieces have come down to modern times, which is due no doubt to 
the metal in which they were cast; a partial revival of the custom occurred 
in the sixteenth century, and it is perhaps to this class of pieces that the 
well-known medal sometimes erroneously attributed to Law, which bears a 
burlesque coat of arms, Folly enthroned, with monkeys as supporters, etc., 
and the legend, RIDERE EST REGNARE, Should be assigned. There is a rare 
French work on the subject of these and similar pieces, entitled “‘ The Money 
of Fools, Child-Bishops, etc.,” which was published in 1836; it gives an 
account of 130 of these pieces, and has nearly fifty plates illustrating them. 
The author, Mons. Rigollot, gives explanations of some of the mystical de- 
vices, often a rebus, which they bear, many of them being very puzzling. 

As to their origin he says: ‘‘ One of the principal ceremonies of the old 
Roman Saturnalia, was the election in the various households of a ‘ king of 
the slaves.’ This king, on assuming his office, distributed to his subjects 
pieces of lead in the form of coins, which bore some emblem, usually one 

‘See, for instance, Odys. II, 338, where the gold and up” in the palace of Ulysses ; but nothing is said indi- 


bronze, which Telemachus was to take on his voyage in cating it was in the form of coin. — Eps. 
searching for his father, is spoken of as lying “heaped 
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used by his patron or owner, such as the deity whom he chiefly venerated, or 
else some amusing device, appropriate to the sport or buffoonery of the hour. 
In this way the kings of Saturnalia imitated, as far as they were able, the 
custom of kings and emperors, who on ascending the throne, were accus- 
tomed to bestow gifts upon the populace, and scatter money among the 
crowds gathered to witness the coronation ceremonies. The ‘ child-bishops,’ 
the choice of whom was another sportive custom, also assumed the right of 
bestowing gifts of similar pieces, on their first entrance into church after their 
appointment.” The custom of choosing a ‘‘ Lord of Misrule” at Christmas- 
tide, an old English ceremony, is a relic of the Saturnalian feast, but we do 


not recall any “largess” of these coins of folly by them. 


THE MEDALS AND TOKENS OF RHODE ISLAND. 
[Concluded from Vol. xxx, page 3 

(41-2.) Charnley token, Providence. Two reverses; C,’ etc., and blank? See 
also No. §1 (Burnside), and after No. §7. Copper and other metals. t9mm._ In col- 
lections of Harvard University and Newport Historical Society, the Sisson, Barker, 
Arnold, and my own. 

(43.) F.L.Gay token, Providence. Reverse: “ Redeemed,” etc.’ See also after 
No. 57. Copper,and other metals. t9mm. Thick and thin planchets. In collections 
of Harvard University, Am. Num. and Arch. Society, Newport Historical Society, 
the Sisson, Barker, Arnold, and my own. 

In 1863, the then existing Rhode Island Numismatic Association, having ob- 
tained the dies from Attleborough, Mass., according to Mr. Charles Gorton, a member, 
restruck the 1855 Census medals of Illinois, New York, Ohio, and Pa. (Obverse, 
Washington at full length, with horse, soldier, and gun carriage ; brass, 37mm.) It also 
restruck another Washington medal (obverse, bust; reverse, blank) in brass, and a 
President Harrison medal (equestrian). They have no proper place on this list. 

(44-9.) 1864. Maj.-Gen. Gouverneur Kemble Warren (1831-83), U.S. A., of 
Newport. With six reverses: Maltese cross, with Fifth Corps badge;* trophy and 
names of battles; return of Pa. flags ;* Pa. Volunteers ;° F. C. Key & Sons;' N. Y. 
State volunteers. Silver, brass, bronze, white metal. 38mm. By W.H. Key. Four 
of the above are in the collection of Warren Post, G. A. R., of Newport, and the 
Barker, and one each in the Sisson, that of the Am. Num. and Arch. Soc., and my own. 


(5§0.) H. Dobson token, Providence. With two reverses: Arcade House,’ etc., 
and Burnside, No. §2. See also after No. 57. Copper, and other metals. tgmm. In 
collections of Harvard University, Am. Num. and Arch. Society, Newport Historical 
Society, the Sisson, Barker, and my own. 

Phillips token, Providence.’ See Burnside, No. §3, and also after No. 57. In 
the collection of Newport Historical Society, the Sisson, Barker, and my own. 


1 The Journal, 1, p. 14; Fonrobert Cat., No. 5147; 6 Lbid., No. 4950. 

Coin Col. Jour. VIII, p. 168, No. 5, fig. of reverse. 7 Lbid., Nos. 5007-8. 
2 Fonrobert Cat., No. 5139. 8 The Journal, 1, p. 14; Fonrobert Cat., No. 5189; 
3 The Journal, 1, pp. 14, 53; Fonrobert Cat., Nos. Com Collectors’ Journal, VIII, p. 168, No. 4. 

5204-9; Coin Collectors’ Journal, VIII, p. 168, No. to. 9 The Journal, 1, pp. 14, §3; Fonrobert Cat., No. 
4 Fonrobert Cat., No. 6070. 210, obverse; Coin Collectors’ Journal, VIII, p. 109, 
5 Lbid., No. §012, reverse. No. 14. 
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(s1-6.) Gen. Burnside. Caricatured bust, facing. With six reverses: Charn- 
ley obv., No. 41;' Dobson obv., No. 50; Phillips, “ Redeemed,” etc.;*? two dogs to 
left; “East Boston, 1837"; and eagle and anchor. Silver, copper and nickel, 
19mm. One of these, in nickel, is in the collection of the Newport Historical 
Society, one in the Sisson, one in the H.R. Drowne, one in the Barker, and two 


in my own. See No. 39. Burnside’s name is also on the Shattuck token, No. 99. 

(s7-62) The obverses of the Charnley, Gay, Dobson and Phillips tokens are 
muled with each other 

63-74.) ‘These obverses are muled with each other's reverses. 

(75-98 l hey are also muled with the following additional reverses :* Two dogs 
to left; “East Boston, 1837"; eagle and anchor, with sixteen stars ; bearded bust, to 
left, “ Redeemed” ; “ Billiard Room and Restaurant,” etc. ; “ Rhode Island first,” etc. 

These reverses, again, are muled with each other, but as they have then ceased 
to bear any allusion to Rhode Island, they cannot be enumerated here. 

9.) KF. W. Shattuck token, Providence.‘ Copper, and other metals. 1tgmm. 
In the B I ecto! 

(1 [Ol H. Y. Lefevre token, Providence. With two reverses: a mug, and 
addre Copper, and other metals. 23mm. Thick and thin planchets. Both are 
in the Sisson collection and my own, and the latter of them in the Barker. 


A. A. Plastridge tokens, Providence. Tin. 27mm. 

(102.) Obverse: Shield, etc. Reverse: Do, etc. In collection of Am. Num, 
Arch. Society, and my own 

(103.) Obverse: Circle, etc. Reverse: Do, etc. In my collection. 

(104.) Obverse as last, but MERRIAM within the circle. Reverse: ‘What 
Cheer,” etc. In the collection of Am. Num. and Arch, Society. 

(105-15 S. Smith token, Providence. Brass, tin. It is marked with at least 
eleven different numbers, and is in sizes that do not correspond. No. 18, for instance, 
22mm.,, is in the collection of Mr. F. C. Browne, of Framingham, Mass., while the 
same number, but 28mm., is in my own. 

(116.) L. E. Virie token, Providence. I admit this on the authority of Mr. 
Gorton, but have failed to discover it. Can it possibly be the Lefevre? 

(117.) Caswell, Hazard & Co. token,* Newport. Vulcanite. 32mm. 

(118.) Garfield & Eddy token,’ Providence. Vulcanite. 32mm. 

(119.) Sociedad Salileva token,* Providence. Vulcanite. 32mm. 

(120.) Joseph Wharton, summer resident at Jamestown, R.I. Bronze. 53mm.° 
By R. Lovett. In the Sisson collection. 


The U. S. Medal of Honor has been conferred upon a number of Rhode Island 
veterans. It is, however, a National and not a State decoration. 
The medals of the Grand Army of the Republic and Sons of Veterans, for Rhode 
Island, will be found under 18go. 
Fonrobert Cat., No. §139. 5 The Journal, |, pp. 14, §2. 
) 


i 
2 /bid., No. 5217. Mercer, List of Rubber Cards, Num. Directory, 
3 The Journal, |, p.14; Coin Collectors’ Journal, VIII, 1884, p. 41. 


p. 169. 7 lbid., p. 42. 
4 The Journal, I, p. 53; Fonrobert Cat., Nos. 5225-9; 8 Jbid., p. 44. 
Coin Collec tors’ Journal, VIII, p. 169, No. 17. 9 Fonrobert Cat., No. 5006. 
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VIIl. THE PRESENT PERIOD. 

(121.) 1873. Wreck of Steamer Metis at Westerly, R. I]. Gold, bronze. Con- 
gressional.’ In the Sisson and Barker collections, and in that of Dr. Malcolm Storer 
of Boston. The originals are owned by the families of Capt. Jared S. Crandall, Albert 
Crandall, Daniel F. Larkin, Frank Larkin, Byron Green, John D. Harvey, Courtland 
Gavitt, Eugene Nash, Edwin Nash, and Wm. Nash, of Westerly, the life savers, who 
are all now dead. 

(122.) 1876. B. B. Howland, for fifty years City Clerk of Newport. Gold, 
silver, bronze. 50mm.? In the Barker collection in bronze, and that of Newport 
Historical Society in silver and bronze. The original is owned by Mr. B. B. H. Sher- 
man, of Newport. 

(123.) 1879. Edward A. King, of Newport. Rogers High School medal for 
Greek. Gold. 50mm. 

(124-5.) 1881. George H. Norman, of Newport. Rogers High School medals 
for English Composition and Scholarship. Bronze. 44mm. 

The Gibbs, Pell (Charles Bird), King, and Read medals of the Newport Public 
Schools are engraved, and therefore outside this list. 

(126.) 1882. St. John’s Lodge, Providence. 125th Anniversary. Bronze. 
37mm. In collection of Newport Historical Society. 

(127.) 1886. 250th Anniversary of the Settlement of Providence. White 
metal. 37mm. In the collection of the Newport Artillery Co., the Drowne, Arnold, 
and my own. 

(128.) 250th Anniversary of the Settlement of Providence. Reverse, blank. 
Gilt. 25mm. With pin attachment. In the Sisson collection. 

(129.) Thomas Arthur Doyle (1826-86), Mayor of Providence. Mortuary medal. 
Bronze, white metal. 50mm. In the collections of Am. Num.and Arch. and Newport 
Historical Societies, Newport Artillery Co., the Sisson, Barker, and my own. 


(130.) 1890. Sons of Veterans, R. I. Division. With bust of Col. Theodore 
A. Barton. Bronze. 31mm. With ribbon and cross bar. In the Sisson collection. 


(131.) Grand Army of the Republic, R. I. Delegation. With bust of Dep. Com. 
Benj. F. Davis. Bronze. 31mm. With ribbon and same cross bar as preceding. In 
collection of Newport Artillery Co., the Sisson, and my own. 


(132-5.) Cotton Centenary, Pawtucket, R. I. Slater Mills, four varieties : Obv. 
Building, “ First Cotton Mill,” etc.; rev., blank. Obv., as preceding; rev., “ Official 
Souvenir,” etc. Obv., Building, “ 1ooth Anniversary,” etc. ; rev., “ Pawtucket Falls.” 
Obv., Bust; rev., plain. Gilt, bronze, white metal. 38mm. Two have pin attach- 
ment. One of them is in the collection of the Newport Artillery Co., one in the 
Arnold, two in the Sisson, and three in my own. 


(136.) Cotton Centenary, Pawtucket, R. I. Obv., Head of Washington ; rev., 
Inscription. Bronze. 25mm. In the Sisson collection. 

(137.) 1891. Centennial of Grand Lodge of R. I. With bust of Jabez Bowen, 
First Deputy Grand Master.* Bronze. 37mm. In the Sisson collection. 


¢ Journal, July, 1886, p. 13. fig 


1 Loubat, p. 4 1. LXXXI. 
2 Storer, Th y 


Proceedings of Grand Lodge of R. I., 1891, p. 84, 
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(138.) 1892. Major Theodore K. Gibbs, U. S. A., of Newport. The Gibbs 
medal of Newport Artillery Co. Gold, with diamond centre. 40x58mm. Unique. 

(139.) 1893. Centennial, Providence Royal Arch Chapter, No. 1. Obv., Arms, 
etc. ; rev., Triple-tau, etc. With cross-bar and ribbon. Bronze. 37mm.’ 


1X. DATE OF ISSUE UNMENTIONED. 

(140-41.) Rev. Dr. Wm. Ellery Channing (1780-1842), native of Newport. With 

two reverses: Plain, and “ Rejected design for prize medal of University of Glasgow,” 

etc. (engraved). Contrary to my rule, I number the latter, in view of its importance. 
Silver. 44mm. The first is in the Sisson collection. 


(142-5.) David Sears (1787-1871), summer resident and benefactor of Newport. 
Four medals: Obv., Monument; rev., field vacant. Obv. as preceding - rev., eagle and 
shield. Obvy. as preceding; rev., ‘‘ David Sears I,” etc. Obv., Eagle and shield ; rev., 


field vacant. The second is owned by the Newport Historical Society, the third by 
Dr. Wm. C. Rives, of Newport, and the fourth is in my collection. The New England 


Historic, Genealogical Society holds a number of them in trust. 

(146-7.) Mr. Sears’ name is also upon two medals of the Massachusetts Humane 
Society. Obv., shield, etc. ; rev., clasped hands, etc. Bronze. 58mm.* Obv., House 
of refuge, etc.; rev., oak branches, etc. Bronze. 50mm.‘ Both of them are in the 


collection of the Newport Historical Society and my own 
Hon. Henry Bowen Anthony (1815-84), of Providence. Founder of medals of 


Providence Public Schools. 


148.) High School. Gold. 40mm. 

(149.) Grammar Schools. Silver. 40mm. 

(150.) R. I. Industrial Exhibition. Silver, white metal. 50mm. _ In the Sisson 
collection, and my own. 

(1§1.) Holy Sepulchre Commandery, Pawtucket. Bronze. 29x 4Imm.° 

(1§2.) Grand Encampment, Massachusetts and Rhode Island. Silver. 23mm. 

(153.) U.S. Naval Training School, Newport. Admiral Theodore Bailey medal. 
Gold. 22x31mm. With loop. 


we 


(154.) Newport Horticultural Society. Silver. 40mm. 
55.) Providence Institution for Savings (check). Tin. 28mm. In collections 

of Am. Num. and Arch. Society, the Drowne, and my own. 

(1§6.) Liederkrantz Society, Providence (check). White metal. 20mm. In 
the Drowne collection 

(157.) Gorham Manufacturing Co., Providence (check). White metal. 33mm, 
In the Drowne collection. 

(158.) F. B. Porter, Newport (check). Brass. 28mm. In my collection. 

(159.)® Narragansett Hotel, Providence (check). Silvered. 31mm. In the 
Sisson collection. 


1 Mr. Marvin has kindly informed me of this while tion by Messrs. Tiffany & Co. of N.Y. It will become 


this paper is being printed. No. 160 of the above series. 
2 N. E. Hist. and Gen. Register, April, 1872, p. 182. In the catalogue of Woodward's sixty-ninth sale (No. 
3 Storer, 7A¢ Sanitarian, Feb., 1890, No. 1236. 639) there is mentioned a check of the Shore Line, 
4 /bid., No. 1237. Boston & New York. While railroad car checks are 
5 Marvin, Medals of the Masonic Fraternity, p. 121, sometimes considered as numismatic, I have excluded 
No. CCCXI, and p. 306. this, as bearing no direct evidence of its connection 


6 At the present moment, a long-service medal for with Rhode Island. No. 159 has been admitted with 
the Brigade of the Rhode Island Militia is in prepara- hesitation. 
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In the Barker collection there is the following. It is possibly, however, but a 
button plate, and I do not therefore number it. Obv., A foul anchor, within scrolls. 
Upona band below: Hope Inscription: RHODE-ISLAND Rev., blank. Brass. 29mm. 


T. A. Barton, see No. 130. 

Jabez Bowen, of Providence, see No. 137. 

Benj. F. Davis, see No. 131. 

Samuel Slater, of Pawtucket, see No. 135 

Roger Williams (1599-1683), of Providence, see No. 127 

Two large placques exist of Rev. Charles Timothy Brooks (1813-83), of New- 
port, by Augustus St. Gaudens and Wm. Clark Noble. The former, in bronze, is at 
the Channing Memorial Church at Newport, and the latter, in plaster, is in the collec- 
tion of the Newport Historical Society. 

Several other personal medallions of residents have been executed in bronze by 
Mr. Noble, while living in Newport. 

There have also been medals made by the Gorham Manufacturing Co., of Provi- 
dence, but apparently none of them relating to Rhode Island. 

The following seem, all of them, to have been engraved: Brown University, 
Providence, Alumni Fund; Fifth Battalion, R. I. Militia; John Hope token, Corliss 
Engine, Providence; R. I. Bicycle Association; R. I. Football Association. 


H. R. STORER, 


COUNTERFEITS AND MULES. 

A CORRESPONDENT, after commending the position taken in the paper recently 
read before the American Numismatic and Archaeological Society by Mr. Low, which 
was printed in our last issue, expresses his regret that he did not condemn with 
equal vigor those pieces known as “ Mules,” which, with scarcely an exception, are 
struck for individual profit, and not for the benefit of the Numismatic art or the 
genuine purposes of a Medal. He observes: “One of the chief aims of the science 
is to convey to future generations the history of the time, or of some particular event, 
in commemoration of which a given Medal was struck. It is our duty to preserve for 
those who shall come after us such records, as past generations have preserved them 
for us. Every one will admit that counterfeiting of Medals, like that of Coins, is 
reprehensible, yet such counterfeits will not and cannot mislead the historian as do 
those curses to the numismatist, muled coins or medals ; these are frauds and snares 
of the blackest die, and carry hypocrisy and deception wherever they appear. They 
are the more dangerous because of the fact that they are composed of dies originally 
struck for a legitimate end, and hence are far more difficult of detection. As they 
are neither one thing nor another, they are properly named. If in rare instances 
they betray their character, yet even an expert, who might have no knowledge of the 
event which they chronicle, would be perhaps the most readily deceived. 

“Electrotypes, if it were possible to provide a guarantee for the prevention of 
abuses, might be tolerated under certain conditions; but the muling of Medals can 
have but two objects —the desire to possess something abnormal, or the sordid wish 
for personal gain. The practice should be frowned upon by collectors, dealers, and 
all lovers of the science of Numismatics.” 
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THE “MEXICAN MARTYRS” MASONICS. 


In the /ournal for October, 1894, describing Medal No. 979, the legend of the 
reverse, “ Victimas del feroz Teran,’ was erroneously translated as if the word Teran 
were not a proper name. Dr. Bastow has kindly sent us an explanation of the circum- 
stances alluded to on this piece, and that which followed it, which we give below : — 


On the 24th of June, 1879, the government of Vera Cruz received notice bya 
special messenger that the man-of-war steamer “Libertad” had “pronounced” at 
Tlactalpan, and had proceeded to Alvarado, where the Revolutionary movement was 
nearly ripe. The Governor, Gen. Luis Mier y Teran, known in Vera Cruz as the 
“/oco Teran,”’ or the “ Crack-brained,” communicated immediately with the central 
Government at Mexico, reporting the extremely grave state of affairs, and received 
instructions to deal with the case as energetically as the situation demanded. He 
immediately ordered the arrest of several persons; the first to be seized was Vicente 
Capmany (the last named on the Medal), captain of a brigantine, who was immedi- 
ately shot in the barrack yard as a conspirator; Dr. Ramon Albert y Hernandez, 
Anto. Ituarte (an ex-officer of the army), and Francisco Cueto, were next taken from 
their homes to the barracks and shot; ten minutes after, Jaime Rodriguez and Luis 
Alva (or Alba), ex-members of the army, and Lorenzo Portilla, a merchant, were also 
captured and shot, and after a short interval two other officers, Lieut. Caro y Garcia 
and sub-Lieut-Rubalcaba met the same fate. 

That there had been a conspiracy to overthrow the government of Diaz, there is 
no doubt; whether all of those slain were guilty only the implicated can answer; I 
know from a relative that some were guilty, and from others that the organization 
lacked but a few hours to start the blaze of a revolution, by which the port of Vera 
Cruz would easily have fallen into their power, and the finances of the Government 
would have received a disastrous blow. But the decisive measures, whether taken by 
course of law or not, filled all with horror, and effectually suppressed what might have 
cost the country thousands of lives. 

As most of those who were shot, all of whose names appear on the Medal, were 
Masons, the members of the Fraternity were highly incensed at the conduct of Teran, 
who was himself a Mason, and he was soon expelled from the Order by the Supreme 
Council of Mexico. He died about three years ago of dementia, and his enemies say 
that an accusing conscience made him mad; but there is no doubt that a formal trial, 
even if the sentence of death had been passed, would have given the conspirators 
ample time to have launched their iniquitous plans. The timely and energetic course 
of Diaz against all revolutionary or disloyal acts, with separation of Church and State, 
has for the first time in its history finally established the national peace so completely 
that Mexico has made more progress under his administration than in the preceding 
three hundred years. 

The “ Three Years’ War,” referred to on several of the Mexican Masonics, was 
a conflict for supremacy between the Conservative (Church) party and the Liberals, 
born of the reforms instituted by Juarez, by which all Church property was confiscated 
to the State, and the monasteries and nunneries, with the clerical and charitable 
Orders of the Roman Church, which held large estates were suppressed. It was 
ended in 1860 by the triumph of the Liberals and the withdrawal of the French at the 
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demand of the United States. While the allusion on No. 980 is to the “ Martyrs” 
who fell in the Liberal cause, in that war, the names are those of its Charter Mem- 
bers, and “ Perfecto Nieto” is rather to be translated as the name of a person, and 
not taken literally, as suggested. Tuxpan, on 981, is the port of the State of Vera 
Cruz 


THE MEDALS, JETONS, AND TOKENS ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE 
SCIENCE OF MEDICINE. 
BY DR. HORATIO R. STORER, NEWPORT, R. I. 
Continued from V XXX, J 
Again interpolations in previous groups are to be made 


IV. SOUTH AMERICA 
4. PERU. 
B. 2. Hospitals 


lhe Italian hospital at Lima. Though I indicated the existence of this medal 
more than four years ago, I am but now able to give its description. 

(196.) Obdverse. Within a beaded circle, and below a radiant star : CON L’OBOLO 
DEGLI | ITALIANI NEL PERU | AUSPICE | LA SOCIETA | DI BENEFICENZA | ITALIANA | DI 
LIMA Inscription: MATRINA CS“ YNES CANEVARO, PATRINO M“ D. PAPPALEPORE ° 

Reverse. Within a beaded circle, the Italian crowned shield, around which: PER 
LA FONDAZIONE DEL NUOVO OSPEDALE ITALIANO * | IN LIMA IL XIV? ANNIVERSARIO 
DEL | * 20 SETTEMBRE * (the year is omitted.) 

Silver, bronze. 24. 37mm. In my collection. 


V. THE UNITED STATES. 
A. FPersonal. 


Dr. David Hosack, of New York. 

Besides No. 104, there is the following. 

906. Obverse. Bust facing, very slightly to right. No inscription. 

Reverse. As that of No. 104, save that exergue is vacant. 

Lead. 21. 33mm. In my collection. For this, which is possibly unique, I am 
indebted to the Messrs. Chapman, of Philadelphia. It is probably a trial piece, the 
design having failed to be accepted. 


B. 1. Medical Colleges 

Indianapolis, Ind. i 

907. Obverse. Within a corded circle, crossed Jaurel branches tied by ribbon, 
enclosing an open book, upon which: 18-81 Above and below, a twining vine. In- 
scription: * STUDENTS SOCIETY * | PHYSIO-MEDICAL COLLEGE OF IND, 

Reverse. Blank. 

Lead. 36. 55mm. Edge of obverse beaded. In my collection, from the 
Messrs. Chapman. It is probably the seal of the Society. 


B. 2. Hospitals. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
908. Obverse. The building. Beneath base: Rk. HERRMANN. sc. No inscription. 
Reverse. ZUR | ERINNERUNG | AN | DIE GRUNDSTEINLEGUNG | DES | DEUTSCHEN 
HOSPITALS | BROOKLYN, 22. ocTosR. | 1894 
Aluminum. 24. 37mm. In my collection. I have this medal from Prof. 
Oettinger, of New York. 
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The British series is here resumed. 


B.1. Medical Colleges (and other Examining Bodies). 


National. 


Under this head, as that of a Post-graduate institution, may be mentioned the 
seal of the General Council of Medical Education and Registration of the United 
Kingdom 

gog. Obverse. Hygieia, to left, erect, with serpent over her right shoulder 
drinking. Before, a partially opened upright roll; behind, a sceptre, upright, sur- 
mounted by a crown, Inscription: CONCILII, MEDICI , SIGILLVM | ANNO . VICTORIAE. 


REG(INAE) . XXVI 
England. 


Birmingham 


g10. Obverse. The arms of Birmingham, with v. Rr. crowned. Inscription, 
upon scroll: QUEEN'S COLLEGE BIRMINGHAM 

Reverse. A wreathed branch of oak, about which are wound scrolls inscribed: 
GALEN — HIPPOCRATES —SYDENHAM — HUNTER—HARVEY From it hangs a lamp, upon 
which: ALEKE FLAMMAM A female feeds it. 


Bronze. 27. 42mm. Cut by John Hardman & Co. 


Communicated to me by Mr. Arthur H. Lyell, from the Dean, Prof. Windle. 
Formerly given by Queen’s College, but since 1892 by Queen's Faculty. 


Durham. See Newcastle. 


Epsom. 

Royal Medical College. See Propert, No. 810. 

Greenwich 

The Royal Hospital School connected with the Naval Asylum is merely for the 
children of the pensioners. I do not therefore number it. 

Obverse. Laureated head, to left. Beneath: J. s. wyon Inscription: VICTORIA 
D :G: BRITANNIAR. REG: F:D: 

Reverse. Within beaded circle: THE | APPLETON | PRIZE Inscription: ROYAL 
HOSPITAL SCHOOL |. GREENWICH ° 

Bronze. 19. 30mm. In my collection. 

Leeds. 

Medical Department of Yorkshire College. 

git. Obdverse. As reverse of the second John Hunter medal of the College, 
No. 731. 

Reverse. Arms of the College, with scroll work surrounding the shield. a. 
WYON 

Gold. 24. 37mm. _ I have its description from the Dean, Dr. Thomas Scatter- 
good. See also York. 

Liverpool. 

912. Odverse. Front of building. Beneath: ESTABLISHED | ANN: DOM: | 1834 
Inscription : THE ROYAL INFIRMARY MEDICAL SCHOOL LIVERPOOL. 

Reverse. Crossed laurel branches. Below: — | & JACOB | LIVERPOOL (no letter 
or name before the &, merely a plain dash.) 

Bronze. 30. 48mm. In my collection. See also under Hospitals. 


London. 

British College of Health. 

Irregular. Will be subsequently described under F. 3, Irregular Practitioners 
(James Morison). 


Charing Cross Hospital Medical School. 

913. Obdverse. The hospital. Beneath, to right: B. wyon s. Inscription: 
CHARING CROSS HOSPITAL | LONDON Exergue, the staff of Aesculapius. Beneath: 
FOUNDED | 1818 
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Reverse. Within laurel branches tied by ribbon: — | — _ Inscription: scHOLA 


MEDICINAE | PALMAM PRAECLARIOR AUFERT 
Bronze. 34. 53mm. Edges beaded. In my collection. See also Hospitals. 


Guy's Hospital Medical School. 

914. Obverse. The hospital. At its entrance two men with a stretcher. In 
front a man upon the ground is raised by another who points towards the hospital. 
Beneath: L C WYON F. 

Reverse. Within a wreath the hospital arms, with motto below: DARE QUAM 
ACCIPERE Inscription : FROM THE TREASURER OF GUY'S HOSPITAL ; FOR CLIN : SURGERY 

Gold, bronze. 32. 49mm. 


gts. As preceding, save upon reverse : FOR CLIN : MEDICINE 

Gold, bronze. 32. 4gmm._ I owe the description of these medals to Mr. Lyell 
and Dr. Weber, of London. 

916. Odverse. Female with three children. Legend: DARE QUAM ACCIPERE 
Exergue : WARWICK 

Reverse. Laure] wreath. Inscription: Guy’s HOSPITAL 

Bronze. 18. 30mm. I have the description from Dr. Weber. See also G. 
Bird, No. 605, and under Hospitals. 

King’s College. 

See Carter, No. 624; Jelf, No. 746; Todd, No. 895 ; and Warneford, No. 898. 

London Hospital School of Medicine. 

917. Odverse. Arms. Inscription: SCHOOL OF MEDICINE LONDON HOSPITAL. 

Reverse. Bay wreath. 

Bronze. 24. 38mm. In the Government collection. 

918. Obdverse. The hospital. Beneath: rounpEp | 1740 To right: B. wYON s. 
Inscription ;: PRESENTED BY THE GOVERNORS OF | THE LONDON HOSPITAL 

Reverse. Crossed laurel branches, enclosing the staff of Aesculapius. 

Bronze. 23. 35mm. In my collection. 

The seal of the institution is as follows : . 

919. Obdverse. In background the hospital, with two men carrying a stretcher. 
In foreground, a female with mural crown (the city of London) raises another from 
the ground, beside whom lies a crutch. 

An upright oval. 


Middlesex Hospital Medical School. 
See Lyell, No. 784, and also under Hospitals. 


National Dental College. 

See Rymer, No. 812. 

Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain, School of. 

See under Medical Societies. 

Royal College of Physicians. 

See under Medical Societies. 

Royal College of Surgeons. 

See under Medical Societies. 

Royal Veterinary College, Camden Town. 

920. Obverse. Within circular field, bust of Prof. Charles Spooner ( -1872), 
facing, and towards left. Inscription: VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION | . ROYAL 
VETERINARY COLLEGE * 

Reverse. Laurel branches, tied by ribbon. Beneath: wiLTSHIRE-LONDON 

Bronze. 29. 45mm. In my collection. The Association above referred to is 
a students’ society connected with the College, and Prof. Spooner, founder of the 
medal, was both President of the former and Principal of the latter. I have these de- 
tails from the Secretary of the College, Mr. Richard A. Powys, through Dr. Weber. 
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The British series is here resumed. 


B. 1. Medical Colleges (and other Examining Bodies). 


National. 


Under this head, as that of a Post-graduate institution, may be mentioned the 
seal of the General Council of Medical Education and Registration of the United 
Kingdom 

909. Obverse. Hygieia, to left, erect, with serpent over her right shoulder 
drinking. Before, a partially opened upright roll; behind, a sceptre, upright, sur- 
mounted by a crown, Inscription: CONCILIL, MEDICI . SIGILLVM | ANNO . VICTORIAE , 
REG(INAE) . XXVI 

England. 
Birmingham 
910. Obverse. The arms of Birmingham, with v. Rk. crowned. Inscription, 


upon scroll: QUEEN'S COLLEGE BIRMINGHAM 
Reverse. A wreathed branch of oak, about which are wound scrolls inscribed: 
GALEN — HIPPOCRATES —SYDENHAM — HUNTER HARVEY From it hangs a lamp, upon 


which: ALEKE FLAMMAM’ A female feeds it. 

Bronze. 27. 42mm. Cut by John Hardman & Co. 

Communicated to me by Mr. Arthur H. Lyell, from the Dean, Prof. Windle. 
Formerly given by Queen’s College, but since 1892 by Queen's Faculty. 

Durham. See Newcastle. 


Epsom. 

Royal Medical College. See Propert, No. 810. 

Greenwich 

The Royal Hospital School connected with the Naval Asylum is merely for the 
children of the pensioners. I do not therefore number it. 

Obverse. Laureated head, to left. Beneath: J. s. wyon Inscription: VICTORIA 
D :G:BRITANNIAR. REG: F:D: 

Reverse. Within beaded circle: THE | APPLETON | PRIZE Inscription: ROYAL 
HOSPITAL SCHOOL |. GREENWICH ° 

Bronze. 19. 30mm. In my collection. 


Leeds. 

Medical Department of Yorkshire College. 

git. Obverse. As reverse of the second John Hunter medal of the College, 
No. 731. 

Reverse. Arms of the College, with scroll work surrounding the shield. A. 
WYON 

Gold. 24. 37mm. I have its description from the Dean, Dr. Thomas Scatter- 
good. See also York. 


Liverpool. 

gi2. Obverse. Front of building. Beneath: ESTABLISHED | ANN: DOM: | 1834 
Inscription : THE ROYAL INFIRMARY MEDICAL SCHOOL LIVERPOOL. 

Keverse. Crossed laurel branches. Below: — | & JACOB | LIVERPOOL (no letter 
or name before the &, merely a plain dash.) 

Bronze. 30. 48mm. In my collection. See also under Hospitals. 


London. 

British College of Health. 

Irregular. Will be subsequently described under F. 3, Irregular Practitioners 
(James Morison). 


Charing Cross Hospital Medical School. 

913. Obverse. The hospital. Beneath, to right: B. wyon s. Inscription: 
CHARING CROSS HOSPITAL | LONDON Exergue, the staff of Aesculapius. Beneath: 
FOUNDED | 1818 
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Reverse. Within laurel branches tied by ribbon: — |— _ Inscription: scHoLa 


i 
MEDICINAE | PALMAM PRAECLARIOR AUFERT 
Bronze. 34. 53mm. Edges beaded. In my collection. See also Hospitals. 


Guy's Hospital Medical School. 

g14. Obdverse. The hospital. At its entrance two men witha stretcher. In 
front a man upon the ground is raised by another who points towards the hospital. 
Beneath: L C WYON F. 

Reverse. Within a wreath the hospital arms, with motto below: DARE QUAM 
ACCIPERE Inscription : FROM THE TREASURER OF GUY S HOSPITAL : FOR CLIN : SURGERY 

Gold, bronze. 32. 49mm. 

gis. As preceding, save upon reverse : FOR CLIN : MEDICINE 

Gold, bronze. 32. 49mm. _ I owe the description of these medals to Mr. Lyell 
and Dr. Weber, of London. 

g16. Odverse. Female with three children. Legend: DARE QUAM ACCIPERE 
Exergue : WARWICK 

Reverse. Laure! wreath. Inscription: Guy's HOSPITAL 

Bronze. 18. 30mm. I have the description from Dr. Weber. See also G. 
Bird, No. 605, and under Hospitals. 

King’s College. 

See Carter, No. 624; Jelf, No. 746; Todd, No. 895; and Warneford, No. 898. 

London Hospital School of Medicine. 

917. Obdverse. Arms. Inscription: SCHOOL OF MEDICINE LONDON HOSPITAL. 

Reverse. Bay wreath. 

Bronze. 24. 38mm. In the Government collection. 

918. Obdverse. The hospital. Beneath: rounpEpD | 1740 To right: B. wyon s. 
Inscription : PRESENTED BY THE GOVERNORS OF | THE LONDON HOSPITAL 

Reverse. Crossed laurel branches, enclosing the staff of Aesculapius. 

Bronze. 23. 35mm. In my collection. 


The seal of the institution is as follows : . 

919. Obdverse. In background the hospital, with two men carrying a stretcher. 
In foreground, a female with mural crown (the city of London) raises another from 
the ground, beside whom lies a crutch. 

An upright oval. 


Middlesex Hospital Medical School. 
See Lyell, No. 784, and also under Hospitals. 


National Dental College. 

See Rymer, No. 812 

Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain, School of. 

See under Medical Societies. 

Royal College of Physicians. 

See under Medical Societies. 

Royal College of Surgeons. 

See under Medical Societies. 

Royal Veterinary College, Camden Town. 

920. Obdverse. Within circular field, bust of Prof. Charles Spooner ( -1872), 
facing, and towards left. Inscription: VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION | . ROYAL 
VETERINARY COLLEGE ° 

Reverse. Laurel branches, tied by ribbon. Beneath: wiLTSHIRE-LONDON 

Bronze. 29. 45mm. In my collection. The Association above referred to is 
a students’ society connected with the College, and Prof. Spooner, founder of the 
medal, was both President of the former and Principal of the latter. I have these de- 
tails from the Secretary of the College, Mr. Richard A. Powys, through Dr. Weber. 
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St. Bartholomew’s Hospital and College. 
See J. M. Duncan, No. 637; Kirkes, No. 760; Lawrence, No. 761; and also 
under Hospitals. A second medal of Lawrence, by A. Gilbert, is now being executed. 


St. George’s Hospital and Medical School. 
See J. Hunter, No. 732, and also under Hospitals. 


St. Thomas’s Hospital (Med. Examinations). 

g2t. Obverse. Statue of Edward VI, in cap and cloak, facing, with right hand 
outstretched. Legend, in German letters : FUNDATOR Nosocomu Exergue: midiiii 
(1553.) 

Reverse. The hospital arms. Legend, in German letters : BENE MERITO, MELIUS 
MERITUKO Within field: f DONO QVAESTORIS AD (etc.) | 18— (Presented to .... for 
general proficiency and good conduct during his course of studentship, by .... 
treasurer of St. Thomas’ Hospital, 18—. { Engraved. }) (Cut by Allen & Moore, in 
1848.) 

Gold. 33. 52mm. I owe this description to Mr. Arthur H. Lyell, of London. 

See also Bristowe, No. 799; Cheselden, No. 625; Mead, No. 790; Solly, No. 
889, and under Hospitals 


Surgeon's Hall 

g22. Obdverse. A large building. Inscription: SURGEONS. HALL. OLD. BAILEY. 
Exergue : JACOBS 

Reverse. Armorial shield. Inscription: P. SKIDMORE. MEDAL . MAKER. COPPICE 
. ROW. CLERKENWELL. LONDON. Upon rim: | PROMISE TO PAY (etc.) 

Copper. 18. 28mm 


Conder, p. 77, No. 79; Atkins, p. 78, No. 92; Batty, I, p. 19, No. 214 


/ 


* Late” Surgeons’ Hall. 

923. Obdverse. Building, with pillars. Inscription: LATE SURGEONS | HALL 
Exergue : OLD BAILEY 

Reverse. Between palm and laurel, the arms of London and Westminster. 
Above: 1797. Inscription: LONDON AND WESTMINSTER PENNY Rim: I PROMISE (etc.) 

Copper. 18. 28mm. (Struck by Prattent.) 

Neumann, No. 23,573; Conder, p. 78, No. 84; Prattent, No. 188; Batty, I, p. 23, 
No. 277; Atkins, p. 83, No. 141. 

Dr. F. P. Weber, of London, refers me to the statement in “ Roderick Random” 
that at this place Old Bailey criminals were dissected after execution at the gallows 
close by. 

University College (Gower St.). 

924. Obverse. Minerva seated, to left, with wreath and scroll. Inscription : 
CVNCTI ADSINT MERITAEQVE EXPECTENT PRAEMIA PALMAE . MDCCCXXVII. 

Reverse Within open wreath: — AWARDED TO Inscription: VNIV . COLLEGE 
LONDON . 

Gold, silver. 24. 37mm. Communicated to me by Dr. F. P. Weber, of London. 

See also Bruce, No. 611 ; Fellowes, No. 639; Liston, No. 762; and Tuke, No. 896. 


University of London’ (Burlington Gardens). 

925. Obverse. Arms of the University. Inscription: UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
| PRIZE MEDAL 

Reverse. Within laurel wreath: pocTor | oF | MEDICINE Inscription: Name of 
recipient, and date (engraved), 

Gold (value, 420). 29. 45mm. 


926. As preceding, but MASTER IN SURGERY 
Gold. 29. 45mm. 


1 University College and University of London are degrees on those who pass certain examinations. The 
quite distinct. The former is simply a training College, U. of L. consists of a Senate of thirty-six members, 
and does not give degrees. The latter does not teach whose duty it is to appoint the Examiners. They are 
at all, but is merely an examining body, and confers represented by a member in Parliament. 
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927. Obverse. As preceding. 

Reverse. Within laurel wreath: FIRST | IN | FORENSIC | MEDICINE | date (en- 
graved). Inscription: BACHELOR OF MEDICINE Exergue: Name of recipient 
(engraved). 

Gold (value, £5). 24. 37mm. 

928-30. There are also similar medals for Obstetric Medicine, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Histology, and Organic Chemistry, Materia Medica, and Pharmaceutical 
Chemistry. 

Gold. 24. 37mm. 


931. As preceding, but BACHELOR OF SURGERY 

Gold. 24. 37mm. I have the above descriptions from Mr. Lyell. See also 
Neil Arnott, No. 597. 

The seal of the University is a scrolled shield, upon which a cross surmounted 
by an open book. Upon the cross, a spinous rose, beneath a crown 


Westminster Hospital Medical School. 

See F. Bird, No. 604. 

The seal of the institution is as follows. 
Obverse. A crowned portcullis and chains. 


{To be continued. | 


THE WILLIAM AND MARY COLLEGE MEDALS. 


We have the pleasure of printing below a letter from President Tyler, of William and 
gold, of that ven- 


Mary College, Virginia, in reply to our inquiry whether the Prize Medals in g 
erable institution of learning, described in the last number of the Journa/ (p. 17), were engraved 
(as supposed by Betts, in “ Historical Medals of America,” No. 528, p. 234), or struck from 
dies. There were Collegiate Medals awarded in Lima, Peru, as mentioned in our last issue, 
as early as 1754 (see Betts, Nos. 398 and 399); a Medal in honor of Charles III, struck by 
the University of Mexico, according to Herrera (see Betts, note on 478), in 1760; this, how- 
ever, was not an award Medal but a Proclamation Piece; and another of the “ Academy” 
(? University) of Mexico, during the reign of that King —1759-88 — but of uncertain date. 
The Berkeley — St. Paul’s College — Medal of 1726 (Betts, 159), bears the name of a pro- 
jected institution which never materialized, and it also had nothing to do with scholarship. 
These are all the issues at present known, which were struck for American Colleges previous 
to the Botetourt Medal, and the claim that these interesting pieces of William and Mary Col- 
lege are the first medallic awards for scholastic attainment made in the territory now occupied 
by the United States, is therefore established. — Eps. 

To the Editor of the Journal: 

In reply to your inquiry, I take pleasure in stating that I have in my keeping the 
original dies from which the gold Medals given by Lord Botetourt were struck. These 
Medals stopped with the Revolution, and have not since been bestowed. But at a 
meeting of the College authorities about a year ago, I urged their re-establishment ; 
and I have no doubt that as soon as our finances will justify it, the Medals will be 
awarded as of old. I agree with you in regarding the Medals as most interesting. 
The Faculty in 1771, at the request of the Duke of Beaufort, permitted a tablet to be 
erected in the Chapel to Lord Botetourt’s memory. He was buried in our Chapel, 
at his own expressed desire. The first of the Botetourt Medals was given, July 29, 
1772, to Nathaniel Burwell of “the Grove,” and it is spoken of “as the Medal assigned 
by his Excellency Lord Botetourt for the encouragement of Students in Philosophical 
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learning.” The same day “the Medal assigned by his Lordship for the encourage- 
ment of Classical learning ’’ was given to Mr. James Madison, afterwards first Bishop 
of the Episcopal Church in Virginia, and President of the College. There was no 
difference between them. As they were awarded two years after Botetourt’s decease, 
I am inclined to think that they were established by his will, which is probably on 
record in England. I cannot answer your question where the dies were engraved, but 
I presume in England under the directions of the Executor of Lord Botetourt. 

It would seem that William and Mary was not only the first College to institute 
an intercollegiate society —the Phi Beta Kappa, but was the first to offer an Educa- 
tional Prize Medal. In this it was only conforming to its character as first in many 
things. It was the first, as early as 1729, to have a full corps of Professors, Masters 
of Oxford, et Harvard, till the Revolution, had but one Professor, instruction being 
imparted chiefly by tutors. It was the first to establish a Chair of Law under George 
Wythe, and a Chair of Medicine under Dr. James McClurg. It was the first to 
assume the name of University, as it did in 1779. It was the first to depart from the 
curriculum of Oxford and permit an election of schools. It was the first to establish 
a Chair of History, under L. H. Gerardin, the historian of Virginia 

And while I am praising the old mother, I might be pardoned for adding that in 
building the Union she stands e isily first among the Colleges. She gave to the Con- 
tinental Congress its first President, Peyton Randolph; she gave Thomas Jefferson 
the draughtsman of the Declaration of Independence, and four of its signers — Jefferson, 
Harrison, Braxton and Wythe. She gave John Tyler, who carried through the Vir- 
ginia Legislature the resolution to convene the Assembly at Annapolis, which brought 
about the Federal Convention at Philadelphia. In that convention she was repre. 
sented by Dr. McClurg and Edward Randolph, the chief draughtsman of the Constitu- 
tion. She gave to the Federal Bench the great Chief Justice, John Marshall. And 
to her three Presidents of the United States, Thomas Jefferson, James Monroe and 
John Tyler, the Union owes Louisiana, Florida, Texas and California, and all the new 
States and Territories made out of them, constituting more than half the present ter- 


ritory of the Union. 
I am, dear Sir, 
LYON G. TYLER. 
WILLIAM AND MARY COLLEGE, Oct., 1895. 


THE STORY OF THE GUINEA. 


Near the close of the reign of Charles II, it was enacted that all persons 
might bring their gold and silver bullion to the mint to be coined free of all 
charge. By the mint indentures the gold guinea was coined to be of the 
value of twenty shillings in silver, but no legal ratio was fixed between 
the coins; the public was to receive them at such a rating as it pleased. 
Guineas, instead of being current at 20s., according to the mint inden- 
tures, passed current at 22s. The silver coins became constantly more 
degraded, until at last they were clipped down to half their weight. After 
the great recoinage by William III, guineas were successively reduced by 
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proclamation, and a treasury warrant fixed that they should be received at 
the rate of 21s. 6d. at the treasury. But still all the good silver coin disap- 
peared from circulation as soon as it was issued from the mint. 

In its perplexity the Government referred the whole matter to Newton, 
who showed that the true value of the guinea was only 20s. 8d., according to 
the market value of the metals, and that in consequence of this all the good 
silver was at once exported. He recommended that the guinea should be 
reduced to 21s. by way of experiment. This was accordingly done; but the 


guinea was still overrated by 4d., and the consequence was that there was no 


good silver in circulation during the whole of the century. It then became 
an established custom among merchants that all obligations became payable 
in gold only ; so, ever since 1718 England has become a gold mono-metallic 
country, and in public estimation the standard was changed from silver to 
gold, although the obsolete and effete words of bimetallism lingered on in the 
statute book for another hundred years. 

At the great recoinage of 1816, that which had become established by 
mercantile usage was enacted by law. Gold was adopted as the sole standard, 
and silver was coined only in limited amounts, and made legal tender for only 
40s. Ever since then England has enjoyed the most perfect system of coin- 
age ever devised by the ingenuity of man, and has been perfectly free from 
all coinage troubles. — 7he Nineteenth Century. 


PRIVATE ISSUES OF GOLD IN AMERICA. 


A CORRESPONDENT asks for information concerning the various issues of 
the California private mints, and for the reason why it happened that the 
National Government allowed them to be so long continued. These issues, 
which followed the discovery of gold on the Pacific coast, are perhaps more 
correctly to be regarded as ‘‘ Coins of Necessity.” The Government had no 
mint in California until about 1854, in which year, if we are not mistaken, it 
began to strike gold; and there was a small issue of silver about 1856. By 
the provisions of the Constitution, no State could coin money, but by a sin- 
gular construction of the law from the foundation of our Government indi- 
viduals were not forbidden to do so, provided their coinage did not purport 
to be struck by the Government, and was not an imitation of its regular 
issues. The “ Spanish” doubloons struck in New York City in 1821, without 
interference, are an example. Hence when the miners found themselves in 
need of pieces of gold of a recognized value, Augustus Humbert and others 
coined the well-known octagonal pieces of Fifty Dollars’ face value, and 
smaller denominations in the same form; Kellogg & Co., of San Francisco, 
also issued pieces of the value of Fifty and Twenty Dollars, and some private 
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associations followed their example. Substantially the same thing had been 
done in Georgia and the Carolinas, by the Bechtlers in 1834, and as late as 
1860 parties in Denver also issued a private coinage. Most of these pieces 
are familiar to collectors. 

It is said that it was the latter issues which attracted the attention of 
Secretary Chase, who was surprised to find that there was no law to prevent 
it. This incident caused the passage of a statute prohibiting individuals from 
issuing or circulating anything intended to serve as money. Should any de- 
sire further information on this subject, they are referred to Vol. XXVI, p. 35, 
of the Yourna/, where will be found a communication, illustrated with cuts of 
many of these issues. 

In connection with this matter the attention of the editors has recently 
been called to an item which appeared in the Mew York Weekly, May 5, 1849, 
which states that ‘‘What Congress failed to do for California private enter- 
prise enterprise has taken in hand. A party have just gone from Northampton 
{? Mass. |, taking with them a mint, or rather all the implements necessary for 
coining gold and silver, and a competent assayer. ‘Their object is to estab- 
lish a private mint, purchase gold ata fair price and coin it for circulation. 
They will be able to coin $10,000 a day, and their enterprise is said to have 
the sanction of the Government.” The latter part may be doubted, and per- 
haps rests on the fact that, as mentioned above, the law did not then forbid 
private issues. It would be interesting to know if the rest of the statement 
is correct; possibly, if it have a foundation of truth, the Five Dollar pieces, 
with arms and supporters on obverse, dated 1849, and a wreath on the reverse, 
of which three varieties are known, and which are said to have been struck 
by the ‘* Massachusetts and California Co.,” and issued in California, may be 
thus accounted for. We should be glad to receive any information on this 
subject. 


A RARE MEDAL OF AN OLD ALCHEMIST WITH HIS 
LIKENESS. 


In the last number of Vol. XXIV, and the first number of the following 
volume of the Yournal, will be found a paper giving descriptions of several 
Medals having some relation to Alchemy, which were struck by devo- 
tees of that mystic art from metal claimed to have been produced by their 
wonderful * projection,” or which displayed various cabalistic symbols having 
some supposed relation to their secrets. The earliest mentioned was a “ rose 
noble” of Edward II, which was said to have been struck from gold trans- 
muted from some baser metal by the famous Raymond Lully, often styled the 
‘Enlightened Doctor.” The others described were of the seventeenth cen- 
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tury and later. To these we may perhaps be justified in adding those of 
Paracelsus. One of the most interesting of these is a cast in lead, probably 
unique, now in the possession of Dr. F. Parkes Weber, of London, of which 
he gives the following description, accompanied by an engraving, in the last 
number of the Numzsmatic Chronicle - — 

Obverse. THEOPHRASTVS * PARACELSVS + A°*+1541* Half-length figure facing, of Paracel- 
sus, with his head slightly inclined to the spectator’s right hand. The face is without hair and 
the lines are very harshly expressed ; the top of the head is bald. He is dressed in a loose 
gown fastened by a girdle around the waist. From his neck an amulet (?) is suspended by a 
thin coid, and with his hands he grasps the handle of a large two-handed sword. 

No reverse. Diameter 3.1 inches (nearly 50 Am. scale). 


Dr. Weber, in commenting on this Medal gives two engravings of Para- 
celsus, one dated 1538, which ts in profile, and the other a later print of 1540 
where he faces to left; in the latter the lines on the forehead are not so sharply 
marked as on the Medal, but he is represented in much the same way, hold- 
ing a sword, in this case more clearly defined ; there are also slight differences 
in the dress, and some accessories not shown on the Medal. The two en- 
gravings are apparently by the same hand, perhaps, as Dr. Weber shows, 
Augustin Hirschvogel or Hirsvogel, of Nuremberg, though the monogram is 
not that used as his customary signature. If these are really after his draw- 
ings, the Medal also may have been cut by him; but Dr. Weber believes that 
even if the monogram be his, the copper-plates were not engraved by him 
personally. Whoever the artist was, he thinks the likeness may be 
accepted as authentic for reasons which he gives, and that from these and 
other Medals known of this famous charlatan, and also from similar portraits, 
— more especially the oil painting in the Museum at Salzburg, and that in 
the Town Library at Nurnberg, — we may get a better idea of the man than 
from the engravings by Wentzel Hollar, Rubens's painting, or the engravings 
by Sompel, Gaywood, and others, after Rubens, and the supposed portrait by 
‘Tintoret, which are untrustworthy likenesses. 

Dr. Weber also mentions a portrait of Paracelsus which represents him 
as a middle-aged man, an oil painting belonging to the Historical Society of 
St. Gallen, claimed by some to be authentic, and which bears the date 1529. 
With this doubtful exception he believes the only authentic likenesses are the 
Medals, engravings and oil paintings mentioned above, which represent him 
in the years 1538, 1540, and 1541, and later copies of these portraits. 

As to the Medal under notice, he considers it may be a trial piece by an 
artist not usually employed in making Medals, which would account for only 


one example, and that in lead, being at present known. 

This well-known alchemist, whose full name was Philippus Aureolus 
Theophrastus Bombastus von Hohenheim, is supposed to have been born at 
Einsiedeln, in Switzerland, in 1493. He early gained a proficiency “in the 
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re) 


jargon of alchemists, magicians and quacks, whom he consulted in nearly 


every part of Europe.” He was made Professor of Medicine at Bale in 1526, 
and while there claimed to have discovered the Elixir of Life, which would 
prolong life indefinitely, but his art gave him neither long life nor wealth, for 
he died poor at Salzburg in 1541, before he was fifty. He is said to have 
introduced mercury and opium into general use. His fantastic philosophy 
found many admirers in Germany, and quite a number of books, which were 
attributed to him —but probably without good reason, for he published little 
in his lifetime — appeared in the century after his death. M. 


MASONIC MEDALS. 


Continued from Vol. XXX, p. 25.] 


MIII. Obverse, The famous Aztec Calendar, encircled by a beaded 
line. Legend, separated from the field by a circle, above, REsP.*. TALL.’. AZTE- 
CAS N°. 2,and below completing the circle, * * * 5634 * * * [Worshipful Lodge 
Azteca No. 2, 5634, equivalent to 1874.] Reverse, A radiant star of five 
points surrounded by rays which fill the field. Legend, separated from the 
ficld by a circle, above, GRANDE ORIENTE DE MEXICO and below, * 5638 * [Grand 
Orient, etc., 1878.| The Medal has a projection on the planchet pierced for 
its ribbon, which is of the national colors, red, white and green. It is sus- 
pended to a bar in the form of a macana, the ancient Aztec war-club. Bronze. 
Size 22.' 

MIV. Obverse, A double triangle forming a six-pointed star with open 
centre; in the central space is the sun with human face, rays from which fill 
the spaces between the points of the star. Legend, on the left bar of the 
superimposed triangle, R.*. LoG.". N°. 34 on the right, BENITO JUAREZ, and on 
the base, oR.". DE VERACRUZ the DE in monogram [Regular Lodge Benito 
Juarez, Orient of Vera Cruz]. On the other triangle are the letters R.*. on 
the upper left point, N.*. on that at the right, and M.*. below [| Azta Nacional 
Mexicana, Mexican National Rite]. Reverse, Plain. Silver. Length of 
side of triangle, 19 nearly. Size of star, 22. Worn suspended by a red satin 
ribbon with a loop and ornamental bar.’ 

MV. Obverse, The crescent moon, with points upward, over clouds; 
seven stars above. Legend, above, REsP.*. TALL.’. ISIS. N°. 54 and below, com- 
pleting the circle, or.*. DE zacaTecas | Worshipful Lodge Isis, No. 54, Orient 
of Zacatecas.| Reverse, The square and compasses, within which is the letter 
G surrounded by rays which fill the field. Legend, above, aGosto 20 DE 1875 


1 Described from a rubbing of an impression of the 2 Described from a rubbing sent by Dr. Bastow. 
Medal in the cabinet of a friend of Dr. Bastow, in Struck from dies. 
Guadalajara. Dr. Bastow does not explain the differ- 
ing dates which appear upon the obverse and reverse. 
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and below, completing the circle, « R.*. E.*. Av. Aw. # [August 20, 1875; An- 
cient and Accepted Scottish Rite.] A ball inserted in the edge at the top, 
pierced for a ring. Silver. Size 17 nearly.’ 

MVI. Obverse, Head in profile to left of James Lohse (no drapery). 
Under the decollation T. DE LA PENA in small letters, the name of the die-cut- 
ter. Legend, above, RESP.*. LOG.". SANTIAGO LOHSE N° and below, com- 
pleting the circle, # oOR.°. 


(James) Lohse, Orient of Zacatecas. | 


33° 
DE ZACATECAS * [Worshipful Lodge of Santiago 
Reverse, The square and compasses 
enclosing the letter G and surrounded by rays which nearly fill the field. 
> MAYO 
Silver. 


Legend, above, R.’. E.*. A.*. A.’. and below, completing the circle, * 


pe 1871 * [Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite, May 23, 1871 


23 DI 


Size 24 nearly.’ 
MVII. 


stone on which rests a skull facing. 


Obverse, Between two small trees (or bushes?) a square, flat 
Legend, separated by a circle, Loc.’. 
SIMB.". HIRAM ABIF N° 81 = OR.*, DE TONALA-CHIAPAS [Symbolic Lodge Hiram 
Abiff, No. 81; Orient of Tonala-Chiapas. | Plain. 
closed between the square and compasses, with a five-pointed star in the 
space between the Medal and the joint of the compasses: on the left arm of 
the square, FUNDADA EL 30 DE and on the right, JUNIO pe 1881 (k.*. v.’.) 
| Founded June 30, 1881, common era. | Size 18. 
At the top of the compasses is a link by which the whole is suspended from 
a clasp formed by the fasces over which is the Mexican eagle resting on the 
nopal, his head to left, and in his beak a serpent. 
three and one-half inches.’ 

MVIII. Obverse, Within a circle formed by a cable-tow with four loops 
are two pillars standing on a platform indicated by a single line; on that at 
the left a tablet with J and on the other a similar tablet with | 


Reverse, This is en- 


Copper, silver-plated. 


Length over all about 


Between the 
pillars the square and compasses, and beneath the platform pena — the die- 
cutter. Legend, above, R.*. & JAVIER MINA N° 23 and below, completing the 
circle, * OR.". DE MExIco * [Regular Lodge Javier Mina, No. 23, Orient of 
Mexico.| Reverse, Plain for engraving. Size 21. 

MIX. Obverse, Inscription in five lines, fMlariano | Ramiro | 1a Loc... 
|cosMopoLita | N° 116 [Mariano Ramiro, (member of) the Cosmopolitan 


Silver. 


t I have the description and —— from Dr. Bas- New York, and I know nothing of its rarity. 


Chiapas 
is the southernmost State of the 


tow. The crescent is a well known emblem of Isis, the 
Egyptian goddess from whom the Lodge takes its name. 

2 The date on this and the preceding I take to be 
that of foundation. Dr. Bastow informs me that the 
Brother for whom the Lodge is named has been a 
prominent dealer in steam engines and agricultural 
machinery for many years. He is a devoted Mason, 
and highly respected by his associates and the frater- 
nity. A Chapter in La Paz, Lower California, bears 
his name. The Medal is worn by a red watered silk 
ribbon, attached to an ornamental clasp. It is said to 
be rare. 

3 Described from an impression in the Lawrence 
collection. This was purchased at a recent sale in 


Mexican Confeder- 
ation. 

4 This is somewhat rare. I describe from a rubbing 
sent me some time since, by Mr. Low. The Lodge 
takes its name from a Spaniard of strong republican 
ideas, who was expelled from Spain during the Mexi- 
can war of independence, and came to New Orleans, 
La., and thence went to Matamoras, on the Rio Grande 
where with a few followers he began a warfare against 
the Spanish authorities, which for dash and bravery 
was full of romance, and the memory of his brilliant 
exploits is still cherished in Mexico. He was finally 
surprised, while sleeping, and shot. 
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Lodve No. 16. | 


ad 


[Octoser, 


Reverse, Inscription in four lines, 30 DE | SETIEMBRE | DE| 


1SSo | September 30, 1880.] An ornament on either side of DE falls beside 


the date. Gold. Size to iy 


MX. Obverse, A winged heart, 


the wings extending across the field 


and dividing the legend. Legend, above, iv MeMoRIAM and below, IGNACIO 


HERRERA Y CAIRO [In memory of Ignacio Herrera y Cairo.]| Reverse, The 
device of Rose Croix Chapters, viz.: a crown with compasses extended, the 


points resting on an are of a circle which is inscribed 1. N. R. 1. 


Enclosed 


within the compasses is a pelican feeding its young. Above is an “ Eastern” 


crown of five points, which separates the legend GETHSEMANE (crown) N° 5 


ROSE CROIX 


in an outer circle, and also in an inner circle CHAPTER under the 


first word, and OAKLAND under the others. A loop at the top attached to 


a cross-bar on which is apr. 24. '93 preceded and followed by a rose. Gold, 


uni e. and silver gilt. Size 160.° 


MIX]. Obverse, The meridian sun with human face, and surrounded by 


eight large formal rays with the spaces between them filled with smaller ones. 


Legend, GRANDE ORIENTE DO. BRAZII 


, 


{Grand Orient of Brazil] and at the 


bottom, completing the circle, Lavrapio Reverse, On the field, the inscrip- 


tion in three lines, Ao IR.’. 


CAP.". UNI". ESCOC. 


| JOSE GOMES | PENNA Legend, AUG.*. RESP.*. LOJ.’. 
‘.*«#« [From the Worshipful Capitular Lodge United 


Scotchmen to their Bro. Jose Gomez Penna.] Copper. Size 24.3 
MXII. Obverse, On the field, within a circle of dots, the inscription in 
three lines, BENE | MERENTIUM | PpRaMIUM | Reward of well deserving labors. ] 


er 
Legend, above, AOR.’. I... 


> 


FREDERICO 


] 4 oat 
ClOW CUil pitch 


‘| 


ting the circle, A. BA Va 


VERLINGE, AUG.’. C.’. PERF.". AMIZ.’. and 


L.*. 5852 [1 read this, To the Illustri- 


ous Frederico Verlinge, of the Chapter of Perfect Friends. Year of True 


oe 
Li rH 5 352. | 
on obverst a © rae eae * 


AUG.*. E RESP.'. L.'. 


Reverse, Inscription in three lines within a circle of dots, as 
‘, | neRoIsMO | 5855 Legend, outside the circle, 
FIDELIDADE and below, completing the circle, a dash, curv- 


ing to the lower edge. The abbreviations I do not attempt to read, but the 
meaning of the inscription, etc., seems to be, The August and Worshipful 
Lodge, Fidelity, in testimony of his distinguished heroism. Copper. Size 18.! 


1 Of this Medal I have never learned of more than a 
single impression, and I believe it to be unique. The 
description is from the original, worn on the watch- 
chain, and I was informed the Brother was a member 
of the Lodge named, located in Cuba. Whether the 
date is that of foundation or initiation I was unable to 
ascertain; nor have I found the place of meeting; in 
short, although I gave an illustration of the piece in 
the Journal several years ago, no further information 
has reached me. 

2 This Medal was strack in commemoration of the 
act of placing the heart of Dr. Herrera in the custody 
of the Chapter named. As it refers to a Mexican 
Mason, although struck by a Masonic body in the 
United States (Oakland, California), I place it here. 
See note on DCCCCLXIX. 

3 I translate the title of the —— by the English 
equivalent. The Medal bears no date. My descrip- 


tion of this (as of all the following Brazilian Medals) is 
from a photogravure printed in “ Mumismatische Samm- 
lung ven Julius Meili, etc., 1890.” For the opportunity 
to examine this elaborate work I am indebted to Dr. 
H. R. Storer, of Newport, who has frequently aided me. 

4 Meili gives no explanation of the circumstances 
which caused this Medal to be struck; it seems to have 
been presented by the Lodge Fidelity in 1855 to the 
Brother named, who was a member of the Lodge Per- 
fect Friends. Aug. C. may refer to his position in 
the Lodge, or more probably August Chapter, but of 
this I have no knowledge. The date on the reverse, if 
Aug. C. alludes to his rank, may show when he held 
it. If the latter be the meaning perhaps these abbrevi- 
ations signify Distinguished Chief, or to give the cor- 
responding title used in the American bodies of this 
grade, Sovereign Master; but as I have no knowledge 
of Portuguese, this is simply conjecture. 
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MXIII. Obverse, A male figure in short drapery, standing, to left, with 
the finger of his right hand on his lips (perhaps intended for St. John) ; an 
acacia bush at the left and an indistinct figure, probably an eagle's head, be- 
hind him at the right. LOJ.". SILENCIO VAI 
RIO DE JAN. and five small five-pointed stars at the bottom. [The August and 


Legend, AUG.*. RESP.". CAP." AO DO 


Worshipful Capitular Lodge Silence, in the valley of Rio de Janeiro.| Re- 
verse, On the field the inscription in seven lines, the first and last two curv- 
ing to conform to the edge, Os OBREIROS | DESTA | AUG.". LOj.*. | OFF.*.. AO SEU 
DIGNO | VEN.*. | JOAO SEVERINO DA SILVA | 
August Lodge present this to their Worshipful Master John Severino da Silva, 
December 8, 1860.] Copper. 

MXIV. 


in an open wreath of two olive sprigs; the junction of the stems at the bot- 


5860 [The workmen of the said 


Size 17.’ 
Obverse, Naked head in profile to left, of de Mello Moraes, 


tom is surmounted by a small five-pointed star, and between the ends of the 
sprigs at the top is an equilateral triangle enclosing a sun, or some object too 
Under the star, r the die-cutter’s initial. 
Dx ALEXANDRE JOSE DE MELLO MORAES, VN. REGNR.«. DA Ls. CAP. 


small to be distinguished. Legend, 
. CONFR.*. MAG. 
with a small pomegranate separating the end from the beginning of the legend. 
|Dr. Alexander Jose de Mello Moraes, the Regenerator of the Capitular 
Lodge ‘“‘ Masonic Confraternity.” | 
a group of three five-pointed stars in triangular form at the left, and a similar 
group of three pomegranates at the right. 
eight lines, A TODOS MEMBROS | DA AUG... LOJ.. CAP. 


Reverse, The square and compasses with 


Jeneath this is the inscription in 
CONFR.. MAC... | QUE CON- 
TRIBUIRAO P® SUAS LUZES | E SERVICOS P* A REGENERA*.. AOw. | E GLORIA DA 
MESMA AUG. LOJ.. | 4° DIA DO 3° MEZ | DO ANNO DA V.. Ls. | 5861 [1 read 
this, From all the members of the August Capitular Lodge ‘“‘ Masonic Contfra- 
ternity,” (to Dr. Mello) who has contributed by his labors and services to the 
regeneration and glory of the same, March 4, in the year of True Light 5861. | 
Copper, gilt. Size 23.? 

MXV. Obverse, A draped female figure, standing, holds in her out- 
stretched right hand a sprig of acacia; her left rests upon the shoulder of a 
young girl who is kneeling before her, and clinging to her; behind the stand- 
ing figure at the right is a square pedestal, on the top of which is lying a 
pomegranate. Legend, AuG... E RESP.-. LOJ.. CAP... AMPARO DA VIRT.. AO OR. 
DO BRAZ»«. a short dash at the end of the legend. [August and Worshipful 
Lodge Protector of Virtue, in the Orient of Brazil. ?] 


seven lines, the first curving in a semi-circle to conform to the upper edge, 


Reverse, Inscription in 


here say, attends all my renderings of the Brazilian 
legends. The A in JOAO has a circumflex accent. 
2 Struck by the Lodge named as a testimonial to Dr. 


1 The Pog may be merely a personification of the 


name of the Lodge, but my supposition depends on 
whether the indistinct figure is an eagle’s head, or not. 


The date may not be given correctly as I have read it, 
for here again my ignorance of the Brazilian custom of 
reckoning the Masonic year, and the uncertainty as 
to whether the figure above denotes the month or not, 
prevents me from deciding. The same doubt, I may 


Moraes, a distinguished writer on history. Luzes per- 
haps refers to his reputation as a historian. The die- 
cutter was possibly Z. Ferrez. Described from a photo- 
gravure, which is not perfectly clear as to the small 
letters. 
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OBREIROS DESTA AUG... LOJ.. | OFF | AO SEO DIGNO | VEN. | ANTONIO G. DE 
M. BRAGA | EM 27 DE ABRIL DE | 5861 [The workmen of this August Lodge 
present this to their Worshipful Master, Antonio G. de M. Braza, April 27, 
1861.] The Medal is surmounted by a cluster of working tools, the square, 
compasses enclosing the meridian sun, and a rule resting on the upper edge. 
A small diamond was inserted in the joint of the compasses. Gold. Size 20." 


W. T. BR. 
To be continued.) 


CHINESE SILVER COINAGE. 

[ue mint lately ordered by the Viceroy, Chang Chih-Tung, from Europe, is now 
actively at work in Wuchong turning out silver coin in denominations of five, ten and 
twenty cent pieces and of one dollar. 

The coin is handsomely minted and is circulating rapidly among the people, who 
are becoming tired of the heavy brass coin, valued at from ten to twelve fora cent. It 
requires a coolie with a large basket to carry ten dollars’ worth. One of the curses of 
China is this cheap money —one hundred cash in many instances being considered 
good pay for a day’s wages 

This is the second mint that the Viceroy has established in China. The other 
is located in Canton. It is the intention of the officers to run the Wuchong mint to 


its fullest capacit y. 


BELGIAN-SWISS EXPOSITION MEDAL. 


Mons. G. Scuttpknecut, of Brussels, has issued a Medal struck to com- 
memorate the Belgian Exposition of ‘‘ Products exportable to Switzerland,” 
which was held at Geneva in 1894. The dies were cut by M. Georges Hantz, 
Director of the Museum of Decorative Arts at Geneva. The obverse shows 
a female figure seated at the left, and facing to right; her right hand supports 
beside her a shield bearing the Swiss cross; in the background is a kneeling 
figure who leans on the knee of the first, and in front and facing the former 
is a winged cherub with uplifted hands presenting a cornucopia, while in the 
background at the right is an olive tree, near which is a plough and a geared 
wheel, emblematic of agriculture and the mechanic arts. Legend, La suISsE 
ACCUEILLE LES PRODUITS DE LA BELGIQUE [Switzerland receives the products of 
Belgium.| The reverse has at the base a shield with the Belgian arms, and 
palm branches on either side, crossed beneath its base. In the distance, on 
the field, are the mountains and lake of Geneva, over which, in a line curving 
upward, post TENEBRAS LUX [After darkness light] on clouds (?). Above is 
a heraldic device with branches of oak and olive on either side, and consist- 
ing apparently of an eagle displayed dimidiated on the dexter and a key erect 
on the sinister side, with the All-seeing Eye above. (The engraving from 


t From Meili’s photogravure. No account of the history of the piece is given. 
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which our description is given is not clearly printed in this portion, and we 
may not have described this device exactly.) Legend, on a ribbon, the upper 
ends of which fall within the field beside the device, BEAUX ARTs on the left, 
INDUSTRIE On the right, and ExposITION GENEVE 1894 below, completing the 
circle. The Medal is of size 38 nearly, American scale, and was struck in 


bronze, some of the impressions being silvered and others gilt. 
EE RE ES LE OE 


OBITUARY. 
ISAAC FRANCIS WOOD. 


Mr. Isaac F. Woop died quite suddenly at his home on Milton Avenue, Rahway, 
N. J., on Wednesday, September 25. He had been ill for some time, but his death 
was caused by apoplexy. He was a son of the late Dr. Isaac Wood, a well-known 
resident and noted physician of New York, where he formerly resided, but had been 
living for several years in Rahway. If we mistake not, he was a graduate of Haver- 
ford College. He was an enthusiastic lover of Numismatics and one of the original 
members and incorporators of the American Numismatic and Archaeological Society 
of New York, and for many years its Librarian. His tastes led him to the study of 
history and archaeology, and he made a fine collection of coins and medals, portions 
of which he sold some years since. He was the moving spirit in “The New York 
Medal Club,” which issued quite a number of pieces —~among them the satirical 
Tilden medal, the Washington ‘“ Key-stone,” with the legend “ He was a Brother of 
the mystic tie,” etc. He was also a member of several learned societies. He mar- 
ried a sister of Judge Hugh H. Bowne, who survives him. 


GEORGE M. PARSONS, LL. D. 


Tue death of GeorGe M. Parsons, of Columbus, Ohio, has been announced as 
occurring in September last. Mr. Parsons was well-known to many readers of the 
Journal, to which in former years he was a frequent contributor. He was particularly 
interested in the Historical series of Medals relating to America, whether struck in 
this country or abroad, and his papers on these medals and kindred subjects were valu- 
able, not alone for their scholarly character, but for the wide research and careful 
study which he gave to their preparation. His ample fortune enabled him to gather 
in his cabinet some of the rarest of the American Colonials, and he was ever ready 
to aid the students of our medallic history, by opening to their inspection the treasures 
of his collection. We greatly regret that we are unable to give further particulars of 
one whose interest in the success of the _/ourna/ had extended over twenty-five years 
without abatement. 


WILLIAM LANDER BASTIAN. 


WILLIAM LANDER BasTIAN, second son of the late Thomas Bastian, was born in 
Montreal, March 4th, 1860, and died in that city on the 17th of July last. His bus- 
iness life was spent there, and by industry and uprightness he was remarkably 
successful. His parents were Cornish by birth, and he had among other character- 
istics much of the simplicity and directness of speech of that people. Numismatic 
tastes began to develop in him at the early age of fifteen. And such was his ardor 
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and the energy displayed in his favorite pastime, that, during the twenty years he 
continued to collect, he had gathered together an extensive cabinet of coins and 
medals chietly Canadian, which included some very notable pieces. He also paid much 
attention to Military medals, largely English. Mr. Bastian collected sometimes ina 
peculiar manner, purchasing and retaining large lots of coppers when offered at a 

| his duplicates numbered at the time of his death up. 
wards of fifty thousand, mainly Canadian and foreign coppers. His bearing towards 


reasonable price In this way ! 


his confreres, especially beginners, was kindly and considerate, and, although he had 
only received a common school education, his knowledge of the subject was so exten- 
sive and his manner so simple and attractive, that his place of business became a 
regular collectors’ rendezvous. He was for a long time an active member of the 
Numismatic and Antiquarian Society of Montreal, having served for a number of years 
f its Council. His presence will indeed be missed at its meetings. 


as a member « 
After the death of his wife, which occurred about a year ago, he for a time took little 
if any interest in coins; but only a week or so before his final illness his old love 
returned and he purchased, besides a number of War medals, a “ North West Com- 
pany’ beaver token, for which he paid $65. The writer's last talk with him, only a 
week before his death, was about this token, which he showed with evident pleasure. 
The conclusion mutually arrived at was that these tokens were given to the Indians 
as checks in exchange for their furs, and that from signs of wear round the hole which 
appears in every known specimen, they were carried on a string suspended round the 
neck. Shortly after his death his closed house was entered and the greater part of 
his collection, including many of the most valuable pieces, was stolen. It appears 
nothing was disturbed but his numismatic treasures. The thief must have been well 
up in numismatics, especially so far as the value of coins is concerned, for he care- 
fully selected only the rarer pieces, leaving the commoner varieties and the hoard of 
duplicates untouched. What remained was sold in one lot, by public auction, for 
$960, on the 5th of September, at his late residence, 89 Park Avenue. 
R. W. McL. 


CURIOUS SPANISH COUNTERFEIT. 

An interesting piece recently came to our hands which seems to be worthy of 
note and record. It was a well-executed copy of the 8 Reales piece of CAROLUS * III 
‘ DEL’ GRATIA * type, bearing the date of 1750. It purported to be from the Lima 
mint, with the initials of the assayer or moneyer, J. P., who, according to the records 
made from coins, placed his letters on the issues from the Lima mint between the 
years 1804 and 1823. The piece bears unmistakable evidence of having long been 
utilized in the China trade, for it has the usual chop marks in great variety and very 
many instances. This would indicate that its genuineness was undoubted. Notwith- 
standing the abundant significations of approval and the excellent general appearance, 
together with a good ring, we made a trial of the metal, by cutting deeply into the 
edge and we were compelled to agree with the Eastern decisions, as to purity of metal. 
It was good silver. We regret not having weighed the piece, but from the many we 
have handled we judge the discrepancy, if any, was immaterial; there was surely 

nothing in its appearance which arrested our attention in this particular direction. 

&. 
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EDITORIAL. 
COW-MONEY AND STATERS 


A WELL-KNOWN writer has lately made some very positive statements, in a Boston paper, 
which if true, would settle once for all the disputed questions concerning the origin of coin- 
age, and which therefore seem to require notice. Briefly, his positions are (1) that the “unit 
of value of the ancient world was the cow and the ox;” (2) that “gold and copper preceded 
silver and iron” for money; (3) that the “first metallic unit of value of the then known world 

bout zoo B. C.| was a lump of gold weighing about 135 grains, which was equated to the 
value of the cow, not the cow to the gold;” (4) that “one hundred and thirty-five grains was 
e weight of the original Greek Stater, the first coin known to history” (italics are ours); and 
5) “when the first coinage took place, seven hundred years before Christ, these lumps of 


metal were stamped with the image of the cow or the ox.”’ 


It would require too much space to discuss all these assertions at length, but as to the 
rst of the preceding statements it will be evident to every numismatist, that the limit is too 
narrow. The “unit of value” varied according to national peculiarities and conditions. The 
use of silver instead of gold for mercantile purposes, in the transactions of Abraham, by the 
Midianites, etc., as mentioned in Genesis, which are the earliest dealings of which we have 
record, the example of the use of iron cited from Homer by Mr. Cummings, on a preceding 
page, and the iron bars hung up in a temple, by Pheidon of Argos, when the silver coinage of 
Aegina displaced them, seem to be a sufficient answer to the second. 

To the third statement we might reply by asking, “* How does he know?” It is by no 
means settled that the “earliest coinage’’ was Lydian, and the word sfater does not in itself 
convey so exact a meaning as to allow us to admit without question the assertion of the writer 
in the Zranscript. It is stated on very high authority that this word stater first occurs as a 
name for the Persian gold coin, in Herodotus (3: 130). The Babylonic stater followed by the 
Lydians, weighed 150 grains. The oldest Lydian coins bear the head of a bull and of a lion, 
sometimes conjoined, from which it has been contended that this type was of Persian or Assyrian 
origin, and that hence there is great probability, if these coins were struck by Gyges or Croesus 
(see Herodotus 1: 54), that the idea did not originate with them, but was derived from nations 
farther East. Mr. Head, in his Catalogue of Greek Coins in the British Museum (Macedonia), 
gives the weight of the Greco-Asiatic stater as 220 grains; the Persic, 170; the Aeginetic, 
190; and the Attic (Euboic), 270. These weights, he remarks, are “only approximate.” 
Demosthenes (914: 11), speaking of a later time, tells us that the stater of Cyzicus was of 
greater weight than that of other cities, and passed for twenty-eight drachmae at Athens, in- 
stead of twenty. The basest was the Phocaean, At one time the silver tetradrachm, having 
a value of about 70 cents, was called a stater; later the didrachm of 135 grains was so-called. 
The old Macedonian standard was 108 grains to a drachm, but Philip II coined staters accord- 
ing to the Attic standard of the period, of 66 grains to a drachm, and in the reign of Alex- 
ander the silver coinage was made to conform to the same standard. Hence it is clear that 


both the third and fourth statements above are altogether too broad to be accepted without 
qualification, and the latter is sufficiently answered by what we have said concerning the varying 
weight of the “stater” at diff_rent times and in different places. 

Prof. Ridgeway notes in his AM/eta//ic Currency the fact that “there were many fluctua- 
tions in the standards employed for e/ectrum (of which, it must be remembered, the Lydian 
pieces of 700 B. C. were composed] and silver, while on the other hand the gold unit remained 


’ 


unchanged from Homer to Alexander,” which he thinks is “to be explained by the fluctua- 
tions in value of these metals in their relations one towards another.” As to the broad state- 
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ment concerning the gold unit, there is room for an argument which we cannot now undertake 
ts acceptance depends not only on the determination of 


to enter upon, but it is evident that 


which stater or coin should be taken in establishing this “unit,” but also on a general comsen- 


sus, Which, admitting it existed among the Greeks, the varying standards cited above as used 
by others prove was not universal. We cannot take the Lydian coins, for they varied, as he 
admits, being of mixed silver and gold, while the darics, on the other hand, although of very 
pure _ varied in weight and therefore in intrinsic value. On these we shall comment 
bel: 


\s to his final statement: Ihe famous exchange between Glaucus and Diomedes, when 
the former traded his golden armor, of the value of 100 oxen, for the brazen suit of Diomedes, 
seems at first sight to give us a clue to comparative values; but we do not know the weight or 


intrinsic value of the golden armor, nor how much was due to workmanship. Julius Pollux, 
who ¢ rished A. D. 175, a thousand years or more after Homer, thinks that “the ‘oxen’ 
) were coins of silver or gold known to Homer, and so called from the device of an ox 
with which they had been stamped, and having the value of a didrachm.” But this conjecture 


of Pollux lacks confirmation, and no modern numismatist of any reputation adopts it. If it 
be true, while it confirms one, it contradicts another statement of the Zranscript writer, for 


then such coins must have been struck dcfore the time of Homer, and hence at least three hun- 


> 


dred years earlier than the date which he gives as that of the first coinage. Which horn shall 


Herodotus (born about 484 HB. C.) says in his History of the Lydians (1: 94), that “so 
far as we know,” /Aecy “ were the first people to introduce the use of gold and silver coin,” 
and with him Athenaeus agrees (A. D. 200), We have not examined the original, but the 
expression in the translation before us is noticeable, as it is “introduce the use,” not ivent 
the art. Dr. Barclay V. Head of the British Museum, one of the highest authorities on ancient 
coins, whom we have cited above, tells us that “the earliest Lydian coins date from the reign 
of Gyges, who ascended the throne about B. C. 700.” He adds, “these are bean-shaped 
lumps of native Lydian gold ore, which contained a large admixture of silver, and went by the 
name of electrum, or pale gold.” Such a lump of metal, even if it weighed 135 grains, was 
evidently a somewhat variable unit of value, as the proportion of silver in the nugget could 


readily be determined, for the delicate processes of assaying were then unknown, and the 


not 
**touch-stone ’’ mentioned below, had not come into use. ‘The first of these coins were stamped 
with the figure of a dion; some writers have claimed that this device was a symbol of Cybele. 
Later discoveries render this very doubtful. Here, however, we have the date of 700 B. C., 
and this is confirmed by the “ Arundel Marbles,” sometimes called the “ Parian Chronicle,” 
which, while making no allusion to the Lydian coins, substantially determine the date of 
Aeginetan coinage. From these it appears that Pheidon, king of Argos, struck pieces of sé/ver 
about that date, or as others prefer to read it, “introduced ameng the Greeks a regular coin- 
age.”’ These pieces bore a forfoise. It is noticeable that here again it is not definitely stated 
that the Aeginetans, who like the Lydians were of Pelasgic origin, invented coinage. The dis- 
covery at Abydos and at Khorsabad and Nimroud, of weights of differing amounts in the form 
of a lion, the exact device on the Lydian coins, — weights which must have been from 75 to 
100 years older than those coins, as is proved by the inscriptions they bear, — seems to point 
to an Eastern origin of the type. 

Again, the first coins, whether Lydian or Aeginetan, or even of Miletus, which as some 
believe may be older still, cannot fairly be said to bear an ox or cow. A bull’s head is found 
on later pieces attributed to Sardis, the chief city of Lydia, and usually face to face with a 
lion. Various meanings, such as an allusion to the public games of Persia, where the combat 
between a lion and a bull was a prominent feature, or to the Assyrian emblem, and also an 
astronomic allusion to the sun, ete., have been assigned to this type, as mentioned elsewhere. 
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The first coins of Miletus also beara lion. The sé/ver coins of Aegina, with the tortoise, are 
by many authorities called the oldest strictly Greek coins. Hera or Juno was the popular 


divinity of Argos; but instead of placing her well-known symbol, the cow, on his coins, 


*heidon contented himself with hanging up in her temple the “ cumdrous bronze and iron bars 

lisko’) which had served,” says Head, “ the purposes of money before his time.” It is from 
the word “ obeliskos,” literally a spike or nail, and “drachma,” a handful of such spikes, used 
in Homer, that the Greek names for the coins called obolus and drachm were derived. It is 
clear that these spikes, which whether of iron, copper, bronze, or some other metal, were cer- 
tainly not of gold, anciently served the purpose of exchange. 

The true significance of the devices of the lion on Lydian money, the tortoise on that of 
Aegina, the bull on the coins of Cretan and many other cities, which are so often accom- 
panied by stars, has long been a puzzle to numismatists ; but this has been discussed so fully 
in the Journal that we need not again refer to it. 

Ihe “earliest coins’”’ we have of the Pelasgic race to which the Greeks belonged, are 

gold, if we take those of Miletus in Ionia to be the most ancient; of electrum, if we give 
ecedence to those of Lydia, or of silver, if we place Aegina first; the relative precedence 

g a question not beyond controversy; but the antiquity of the Persian daric may well be 
greater than either, as is claimed by many students, and among them Mionnet, of France, a 
igh authority. We say nothing of the old shekels, which may or may not have had a stamp 
nn them; and the presence or absence of such a stamp, with all it implies, is, it should be 
membered, all that differentiates money from bullion, and makes it coin. The statement 
1as been made that while we have pictures of Egyptians weighing money in scales against 
ights which have the form of heads of oxen, with others of various animals, a sheep, a stag, 

a lion, a gazelle, near at hand, no ring-money, such as is shown in the counter scale, or indeed 


\ 
anything 


which can be called money, has yet been exhumed in Egypt. Even Piazzi Smyth» 
who discerns so many wonderful things in the Great Pyramid, including weights and measures, 
confesses he has been unable to find anything about money there. 

It has been suggested that these weights, by their form, show us that their corresponding 

sht in the precious metal was equated to that of the animal, a cow or a lamb, which they 
represent. But what was the metal? If gold, and the weights are drawn in just proportions, 
cattle were valuable property in those days. What shall we say about the lion and the duck 
weights, of various sizes, in the British Museum, or the stag and gazelle weights pictured on 
the walls of Thebes? Was there a varying price for lions in the Babylonian market, or for 
gazelles in Egypt? We know from Homer that an ox was exchanged for a bar of bronze 
three feet long, and that a woman who understood several useful arts was considered worth 
four oxen; are we then to infer that acow was worth 135 grains, or about a quarter of an ounce 
of gold? Surely, if so, those were days of low values. If the assertion of this equating pro- 
cess be true, yet as the weights of similar form vary in size, who shall tell us the equation? 

It seems as absurd to claim that the types of the old Greek coins had a certain reference 
to some imaginary equated value of an ox or cow, in the presence of the devices of lions and 
cuttle fish and tortoises, and others, probably of equal antiquity, as it would be to claim the 
same significance for the devices on our own coinage with its remarkable eagles, the English 
with St. George and the dragon, or the German pieces with their double-headed eagles and 
double-tailed lions, and all the rest. 

The oldest go/d coins known to Athens probably came, if not from Persia, from the 
Pelasgic cities of Asia Minor. Indeed it is extremely doubtful if the Greeks, strictly speak- 
ing, had a gold coinage of their own at all, before the time of Philip of Macedon. Some time 
after his reign gold staters weighing two, and valued at twenty drachms (which shows the ratio 
and unit of value at that time), as well as pieces of half and double that value, were issued, 
It is also clear from Pliny’s account that the Greeks had no gold coin of their own striking at 
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the beginning of the Peloponnesian War, though they had stores of gold and silver bullion in 
the Treasury on the Acropolis. 

Phat gold was highly valued as a precious metal in the earliest times we know not only 
from Scripture but from Homer, who speaks of two cities only, Orchomenus and Mycene, as 


“rich in gold,” and also from the excavations by Schliemann at the latter city; but the gold 
coins in circulation in Greece, for fwo centuries after silver had been coined, say as late as 500 
B. C., were darics, Persian coins with the device of a kneeling archer, which were preferred 
to those of electrum. These gold darics, like the Lydian electrum pieces, varied slightly in 
intrinsic value at different periods, ranging from 124 to 135 grains. The Athenians called 


these pieces “ staters,” and “ chrusoi,” and it seems very probable that these darics (the date 
of whose first appearance in a land which was the “distant East” to Greece, and even in 
Greece itself, has not been settled) formed the standard by which at some early period, the 
weight of the Attic drachm was determined. 

Xenophon tells us that wherever Attic sé/ver went, its purity (97 per cent.) made it sell to 
advantage. “Athens was celebrated for the fineness of her silver, and the justness of its 
weight.” But copper, though our writer says its use preceded that of silver, was not coined 
until the 26th year of the Peloponnesian War, and was then soon recalled by a proclamation 
that sv/ver was the lawful money of Athens, though the baser metal afterwards came again 
Into use, 

A careful test of over 500 specimens of these Attic coins, made by Letronne, shows that 
the weight of the old Attic drachm was designed to be a trifle over 67 grains, and the didrachm, 
or double drachm, therefore weighed about 135 grains. Here then we find the weight which 
closely approximates that of the golden daric with its device of a royal archer. This last was 
not improbably the original stater or standard used by the Greeks, —not the rude lump of 
metal, which whether from the Greek Aegina or Lydia, the fountain-heads of coinage as prac- 
ticed by that people, originally bore a tortoise or a lion, the latter sometimes conjoined with a 
bull, as already mentioned. 

Before leaving the subject we desire to call attention to a very interesting article in 
the last number of the “ Numismatic Chronicle,’ of London, by Prof. William Ridgeway, of 
the University at Cambridge, the author of a learned work on “ Metallic Currency.” In this 
paper he quotes a passage from the treatise of Theophrastus, “ De Lapidibus” (§ 46), which 
has hitherto escaped his attention and that of numismatists and metrologists; this describes 
the “ Lydian stone,” used as a “ touch-stone” to determine the quantity of alloy in coin. After 
comments on the passage, to which we have not space to refer, he shows that by the aid of 
this passage we are now for the first time able to “construct a complete table of older Greek 
weights,” and gives the following: “12 barleycorns equal 1 obol; 6 obols, 1 drachm; 2 
drachms, 1 stater.”’ This is the later Attic stater of 135 grains, and the table is that of the 
Attic weight of the precious metals. “For money purposes,” he continues, “the obol was 
divided originally into 12 chalci, or coppers, as in the Aeginetan system (see Afefallic Currency, 
p. 346), and the Attic system, where the silver obol was only two-thirds of the weight of the 
Aeginetan obol, into 8 chalci.”’ Later in the same paper he notes the probability “ that the 


fluctuations in the silver and electrum standards were caused not only by fluctuations in the values 


in the precious metals, but also by the quality of the metal put into such electrum or silver 
coins. For if we are to strike a coin of inferior silver equal in value to one of pure silver, the 
former must contain a greater weight of metal. It is also to be carefully observed that the 
development of the use of the touch-stone described by Theophrastus has its origin in the 
region of Tmolus, the great source of the supply of electrum.” It will be remembered that 
the Romans called the touch-stone Lapis Lydius, and the Tmolus was the Lydian river, from 
which the electrum or native mixture of gold and silver was taken, and the metal of which the 
earliest Lydian coins were struck. 
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CONCERNING RESTRIKES. 


In the Journal for July, 1894, we announced that a London dealer who had in his pos- 
session the dies of the Halfpenny Token of the Copper Company of Upper Canada, well 
known to collectors of the Canadian series as one of the rarest pieces of the Dominion, had 
advertised his intention of issuing twelve restrikes in silver and fifty in bronze, to be sold to 
those who might desire to purchase. We then expressed our regret at this announcement, 
and condemned the practice of issuing restrikes with nothing to distinguish them from origi- 
nals. It appears that the article was copied in a London Numismatic Journal, and excited the 
resentment of the owner of the dies, and 74e Numismatist for August last has some comments 
on the subject from one of its correspondents, who expresses his anxiety to know what the 
Journal has to say further on the subject. 

After turning to the article in our July issue, and reading the comments thereon in the 
Numismatist, we have this to say. The practice of putting forth restrikes of rare pieces, with 
nothing to distinguish them from originals, is unfair to collectors. ‘Those who possess an 
original want none of the restrikes. ‘The only market remaining is furnished by collectors 
who are ignorant of the fact that there are restrikes or desire a substitute indistinguishable by 
others, for something beyond their reach. Again, this at once depreciates the value of the 
original pieces to a very great extent. The correspondent who sent us the article which 
has given offence informed us that he owned an original for which he had paid forty dol- 
lars or more. Its value, if placed in a Sale beside one of the restrikes without a distin- 
guishing mark, would fall to one quarter of what it had been before the latter appeared. The 
most expert dealer could not identify the original if its condition was equal to that of the 
restrike, by no means an impossible supposition, for “uncirculated” pieces from these dies, 
with no intimation from the seller that they were restrikes, have been offered within a compar- 
atively few years. This difficulty of distinguishing them no one can dispute, and the dealer 
who knows of the restrike and the collector who does not, stand in a very different relationship 
to each other from that which would be the case if no restrikes had been made. Suppose a 
dealer to have a feeble conscience, and his temptation would be still greater to deceive. It is 
well known to all collectors of French Medals that the practice of putting out restrikes without 


distinguishing marks is forbidden by law. Such pieces must not only state the fact that they 


are not originals, but must also bear an edge device which shows the time when they were 
issued. ‘This action, no less necessary than just, as experience has proved, has never been 
criticized. The /ourna/ has in the past, and now again repeats the expression of its wish that 
such a rule should be adopted by our National Mint. The same difficulty exists in distinguish- 
ing originals of our National Medals from restrikes, and in our judgment the time has come to 
put a stop to all such opportunities of deception. It is true that nobody now can tell whether 
his Medal of Perry’s Victory was one struck at the time, or a restrike of ten or twenty or fifty 
years after, and therefore cannot complain of attempted deception; for any one who desires 
can order one at the Mint, and obtain it on paying the stipulated price. The result is that 
originals long since lost any special value, except in cases where the genealogy of the piece 
could be established beyond question. The same is measurably true of the Franco-American 
jetons. Thirty years or more ago, they were very rare, and commanded excellent prices. 
Later, restrikes began to appear in such numbers, that the price fell till it can hardly be told 
what they are worth to-day. And this was not the worst feature of the matter. The obverse 
die has, on all of these, a head of Louis XV; but the workmen at the French Mint, in getting 
out their various restrikes, at different times, seem to have picked up the most convenient die 
which bore the monarch’s head ; and so many varieties are now in the cabinets of collectors, 
which bear the bust or head of the King, sometimes laureated, and sometimes not, now draped 
and now unclothed, now with armor and now without, that no one knows which was the orig- 
inal, not even the officials of the French Mint themselves. A glance at the numerous varieties 
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described by Betts, by Leroux and others, will establish this beyond question. Twenty years 
hence, or even sooner, the same difficulty of distinguishing these new Canadian restrikes from 
originals will throw a cloud over every impression. Indeed, it would seem that they have 
already done so, in some cases. 

We take the ground that for any person to lend his aid to what it cannot be denied will 
inevitably bring about such a result, by failing to mark his pieces as restrikes, deserves con- 
demnation. It might, and probably would, depreciate the market value of the later issues, to 
place such a stamp upon them, and no better reason, that we can discover, can be offered for 
failing todo so. But why not let the future owner know the ¢ruth? The first buyer may be 
fully aware of what he is purchasing, but he will not be the perpetual owner, and how about 
the subsequent buyers? What protection will ¢Aey have? 

In this opinion we know we have the concurrence of the authorities of the French Mint; 
we believe we have that of American collectors who value a genuine piece above its imitation, 
whether struck from genuine dies or not. We do not believe there is a single dealer to-day in 
the United States, who does not feel it to be his duty to catalogue his restrikes as such, if he 
knows them to be so, or who would not regard any other course on his part as dishonorable, 
We should be glad if the Mint authorities in our own country, as we have said above, would 
accept our views, and we are by no means hopeless that they will do so at no distant day. 
They took the first step to prevent restrikes, when the fraud on owners of 1804 Dollars was 
discovered. The annual cancellation of the dies of our coinage was a second step in the same 
direction. It only remains to brand the medallic restrikes before they are allowed to issue, 
And one way to educate public opinion up to this standard of morality, at home or abroad, 
if it has not yet reached that point, which we do not believe is the case except in isolated 
instances, even among the owners of obsolete dies, is to frown upon the practice. 

The Editors received several letters concerning these restrikes just before our article 
appeared, expressing similar views to those of our correspondent whose feelings we voiced, and 
one in particular asked us whether this proposed issue would explain the occasional appear- 
ance at long intervals, of some of these very tokens in uncirculated condition, which had been 
sold at high prices. We had no knowledge on that subject, and did not then refer to the fact. 
We know nothing more now than we did then of the origin of such pieces, nor do we know 
when or under what circumstances the dies came into the hands of their present owner. Very 
probably he has not considered the matter from the collector’s standpoint. We are even will- 
ing to admit that the pieces to which we allude may have been originals, which came to light 
from some forgotten collection. But whether they were or not, does not now matter. It 
would probably be impossible to settle that question, but surely no one would defend the prac- 
tice of secretly putting forth such a restrike, and the frankness with which the announcement 
is now made that these later restrikes are from the original dies can be defended with no better 
grace, so long as they do not state on their edges or in some other plain and honest way that 
they are nothing but restrikes. We hope the correspondent of the Vumismatist will agree with 
our views, but whether he does or not, our own opinion of the practice, and the proper way to 
treat it, remains. 


We are happy to learn that the second volume of the Numismatics of Ancient Crete, by 
Svoronos, is to be published with numerous photogravures and in the same style as the first 
volume, which appeared some time ago. The Provincial Council of Crete has voted the 
necessary funds, and the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres of Paris, has contributed 
2,000 francs to aid his plans. M. Svoronos, who is the Director of the National Museum of 
Athens, has made a long sojourn at Paris and other European cities for the study of their 
collections of ancient coins, more especially those relating to Crete, in order to perfect his 
work. We have frequently had occasion to speak of the great importance to Numismatists of 


his labors, and especially of the light he has thrown on many obscure points in the devices of 
Greek Coinage. 





